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Brill, Winifred E. The Status of 
the Dean of Girls in High Schools of 
Indiana. June, 1930. Pp. 50. (No. 15.) 

PROBLEM. The purpose of this 
study was to determine the nature 
and scope of the work of the Dean 
of Girls in Indiana high schools and 
to compare it with the work done in 
other states. There was a desire to 
determine whether or not Indiana 
was doing work up to the standard 
set by the National Education Asso- 
ciation. 

METHOD. Two questionnaires were 
sent out. One was sent to those high 
schools in Indiana which have deans 
of girls; the other was sent to rep- 
resentative schools in other states. 
Data were collected in regard to the 
following points: type of school hav- 
ing a dean; enrollment of the high 
school; enrollment of girls; designa- 
tion of dean; rank of dean; age; 
salary; whether salary is a special 
one or according to the teachers’ sal- 
ary schedule; scholastic degree or 
degrees held; year of graduation 


from college; major subjects; does 
the dean teach; groups taught by 
dean; subjects taught; years in the 
system before becoming dean; years 
the high school has had a dean; qual- 
ities essential to a dean; qualities 
detrimental to a dean; principal’s 
rating of dean; work done by dean; 
estimated results of her work. 
FINDINGS. Four-year and six-six 
high schools, with an average en- 
rollment of 819 and an average en- 
rollment of girls of 649, have deans 
of girls. The designation of “Dean 
of Girls” was found to be the most 
popular. Indiana deans are ranked 
as teachers. They are paid accord- 
ing to the regular teachers’ salary 
schedule. The average salary is 
$2,025.43. In nearly all cases the 
deans teach classes, generally mixed 
groups. An average of only three 


periods a day is devoted to dean 
work. Latin and English lead as their 
major subjects which they teach. 
Most of them have the A.B. degree. 
Their average age is forty-two years. 
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The average number of years in the 
system before taking the office of 
dean is five. Indiana high schools 
show that they have had deans of 
girls on an average of six years. 
These deans are rated as superior 
and excellent in the qualities essen- 
tial to a dean. 


Data from other schools outside 
the state of Indiana were collected 
on the same points and summarized. 
A comparison was then made with 
the summary of the Indiana schools. 
The following conclusions were 
drawn from this comparison: 


1. Indiana does not require a large 
enrollment in the high school in or- 
der to create the position of Dean 
of Girls. 

2. Indiana does not give the Dean 
of Girls proper ranking as recom- 
mended by the National [Education 
Association of Deans—that of As- 
sistant Principal or Vice Principal. 

3. Deans in other states are on the 
average paid a little better salaries 
than Indiana Deans. 

4. Deans in other states are on the 
average a little better educated than 
Indiana Deans. 

5. Indiana Deans teach classes 
which is in keeping with the best 
practices. 

6. Indiana Deans teach too many 
classes in relation to the number of 
classes taught by other deans. 

7. Deans in Indiana are a few 
years older than those of other 
states. 

8. Deans in Indiana have been in 
their school systems a longer time 
before taking the position of Dean 
than those cf other states. 

9. Indiana has had Deans of Girls 
a longer time than other states rep- 
resented by the questionnaires. 
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10. Nearly all the Deans in Ing. 
ana High Schools are natives of Jp. 
diana. 

11. Deans in all the states hay 
evidently been chosen because 9 
their superiority and excellence jp 
certain characteristics. | 

12. Principals and Deans alike }p. 
lieve cooperation to be essential ty 
the success of the work of Deap 
above every other quality. | 


Wilson, William E. A History of 
Borden Institute. August, 1930, Pp, 
144. (No. 17.) 

PurRPOsE. The purpose of this 
study was to determine the contri.) ; 
bution of Borden Institute to the 
field of public education in Indiana, 

METHOD. 


the 
Persons who had been } gent 


connected with the school were in.| he 
terviewed. Source materials such as} wer 
the college quarterly, college bulle. top 
tins, the minutes of the board of sue 
trustees, and the personal correspon 
dence relative to the school were col. ta 
lected. Articles were secured from , ver 
educators whose experience 
brought them in intimate contact 
with schools of this type and of the , 
same period. fie 
After the data were collected they 
were tabulated under the following 
topics: a short biography of William . 
W. Borden; the beginning of the , 
school; buildings and equipment; | 


alumni; financial expenditures. 

FINDINGS. There was an unselfish ™ 
ideal back of Borden Institute. It 
was founded in the spirit of service. 
Many successful men and women owe | 4j, 
their careers to the benevolence of \ ¢ 
William W. Borden. 

Borden Institute was located in an _ 
isolated section of the state. This} 4 
region was not conveniently served . 
by any other educational institution | , 
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tis almost impossible to estimate 
the value of this school to the cause 
of educational opportunity in this 
gction of the state. To hundreds of 
poor boys and girls, this school gave 
the only opportunity for an educa- 
tion that they could ever expect. 

The school at all times made an 
honest effort to be of the highest 
possible service to the student body. 
The data in regard to the curricula 
dearly demonstrate that there was 


J. Pp.) g wide range of choices in subject 


this 
ontri- 
> the 
liana, 


matter. 

The analysis of student activities 
indicates than an atmosphere of 
earnestness and industry permeated 
the school. Practically every stu- 


been) gent had a definite purpose in mind 
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when he entered the school. They 
were sincere and serious. They tried 
to profit by the work which they pur- 
sued in the school. 


The examination of the methods of 
instruction shows that they were 
very progressive in their nature. 


The buildings were very well con- 
structed and were of ample size for 
the school. The equipment was suf- 
ficient for the size and type of the 
school. —The museum was a very out- 
standing feature of the school. 


If the worth of the school can be 
measured by the type of men and 
women which it gave to the state we 
may safely conclude that it deserves 
a favorable respect. 


Henderson, Ruth Songer. A Cur- 
neulum in Music for the First Siz 


Grades. June, 1930. Pp. 261. (No. 
20.) 
PURPOSE. The purpose of this 


study was twofold: first, to present 
a general survey of public school 
music as it is related to the children 
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of the first six grades; and second, to 
present a curriculum in music for 
the first six grades. | 

METHOD. The method used in se- 
curing data consisted chiefly in: 1. 
The examination of courses of study. 

2. A study of public school music 
as revealed in lectures, articles, and 
books by leaders in the field of music. 

3. The examination of music texts 
and accompanying manuals. 

4. The examination of a generous 
supply of catalogs which list ma- 
terials for public school music such 
as texts, tests and measurements, 
musical instruments for the band and 
orchestra, and supplementary read- 
ers. 

5. The adaptation to the study of 
knowladge gained by the surveyor 
in eighteen years of experience in 
teaching public school music and 
other subjects of the school cur- 
riculum. 

6. The examination of various mod- 
ern texts on curriculum making. 


FINDINGS. It was found that dur- 
ing the preceding epochs the main 
purpose of teaching music in the 
grades was the acquisition of musical 
knowledge such as reading from the 
printed notation, but that at the be- 
ginning of the present century this 
purpose began to be broadened to 
include listening lessons. The pres- 
ent purpose of teaching music in the 
grades as stated by leading teachers 
of music includes, it was found, not 
only the acquisition of musical know- 
ledge, but also music appreciation. 


The author has arranged the cur- 
riculum in columnar form with the 
following columnar headings: I. 
Aim; II. Activity; III. Procedure; 
IV. Attainment. The work of each 
grade is presented from four ap- 
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proaches: I. Song-Singing Ap- 
proach; II. Appreciative Approach; 
IIIf. Instrumental Approach; IV. 
Technical Approach. 


The surveyor recommends: (1) 
that better qualified teachers should 
be chosen to teach music, (2) that 
more time should be given to music 
in many schools, and (8) that where 
possible pupils should be grouped for 
the music lesson according to their 
ability in music. 

It is further recommended that 
many approaches to the study of 
music should be utilized by the teach- 
er. The approach used to interest 
one child may not be used success- 
fully with another child. School or- 
chestras, bands, and other instru- 
mental activities constitute excellent 
approaches by which teachers may 
interest pupils in music. 


Keefer, Clifford O. The State Sup- 
erintendents of Indiana. July, 1930. 
Pp. 92. (No. 21.) 


PURPOSE. The minor purpose was 
to collect, as far as possible, a short 
biographical sketch of each person 
who had served as a state superin- 
tendent of public instruction in In- 
diana. The major purpose was to 
present a valid statement of the cen- 
tralizing practices which developed 
during each administration. 


METHOD. Data were secured by 
reading the published reports of the 
department of public instruction, the 
school laws of Indiana, the leading 
educational magazines of this state, 
by personal interviews, and through 
letters. Occasionally the leading 
newspapers of Indiana were con- 
sulted to secure editorial opinion or 
news items pertaining to the ques- 
tion in hand. In the event of a con- 


flict between a statement of fact j 
any source material other than th 


published reports of the departmey| ti 
of public instruction, the depar| i 


ment’s reports were accepted , 
valid. More than one hundred 
arate books were read, and a ven 
large number of magazines wey 
scanned to secure the informatig, 
which was included in this study 
The historical method of obtainiy 
data prevails. 


FINDINGS. Indiana was the thi,’ 
teenth state to establish a chig 
school official. The first chief schog 
official of Indiana was designate 
“Superintendent of the Commm 
Schools.” The Superintendent 4 
Common Schools was, in reality, th 
State Treasurer. The State Trea. 
surer was ex-officio chief school of. 
ficial from 1843 to 1852. 


Indiana has had twenty-five stat 
superintendents of public instruc. 
tion from 1852 to 1930. The staf 
in the department of public instru.) 
tion has grown from one man in the 
beginning to thirty people today, 
The salary of the original superit-) 
tendent of public instruction wa 
$1,300 annually, while today it i| 
$5,000. 

Centralization of power in the 
hands of the state has been the con- 
tinuous thread running through the! 
whole era of the state superinten- 
dency. The state’s power over the 
local school units has made it po- 
sible for the state to guarantee 3 
minimum educational offer to ever} 
child within its boundaries. The 
state now has complete control over 
the minimum standards for teacher 
training, the licensing of teachers 
and the retirement of teachers. Tht 
state also enumerates the qualifica 
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.| ion for the principals and supervi- 


ors and sets the minimum qualifica- 
tion and salaries of the county super- 
intendents. 

Instead of the former voluntary 
ghool attendance among children, 
the state now has an attendance 
staff, to compel the children to ac- 
cept the state’s educational offer. 


Every child is now assured that 
no Indiana school which he may at- 
tend can be below the standards set 
by the state in the matters of regu- 
lar gradation. of schools, curriculum 
offered, texts used, or adequate 
buildings. The financial element in- 
volved in upholding a minimum edu- 
cational offer for every child in In- 
diana is supervised by the state in- 
stead of the local units as the prac- 
tice was before 1852. 

The amount of time served in the 
office by the separate superinten- 
dents has varied all the way from a 
few months to several years. ‘There 
have been only three causes involved 
in the retirement from the duties of 
the office. The men have resigned, 
they have gone out of office at the 
legal expiration of their terms, and 
in a few cases death has ended the 
services of individuals who were in- 
cumbents in office. 

Politically speaking, there were 
thirteen Republican officials, nine 
members of the Democratic party, 
one Whig, and there were two men 


’ whose party affiliations were not dis- 


covered by the writer. 

It is certain that nine of the 
twenty-five men who have served the 
state as its chief school official since 
1852 are living and still active in 
some personal or public enterprise. 
Thirteen of the men are dead, and 
the status as to life or death of three 
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was not determined because the data 
could not be found by the writer. 


Krausbeck, M. Earl. A Study of 
the Administration of Township 
Schools in Indiana. July, 1930. Pp. 
97. (No. 22.) 


PURPOSE. The purpose of this 
study was to search out the truth 
concerning the educational and busi- 
ness practices of Indiana township 
trustees in the administration of 
township schools. This study was 
limited to an analysis of the present 
practices among Indiana township 
trustees, (1) in the hiring of town- 
ship school employees, (2) in the 
purchase of school supplies and 
equipment, and (3) in the making 
and executing of the school budget. 
These practices were then compared 
with the theory of the best practices 
as presented in educational litera- 
ture. 


METHOD. The data forming the 
basis for this study were secured 
through replies to two sets of ques- 
tionnaires sent out by the writer dur- 
ing the latter part of 1929 and the 
early part of 1930. The first group 
of the questionnaires was directed 
to the township trustees in Indiana. 
The second was directed to the town- 
ship high-school principals of Indi- 
ana. 


The replies of the trustees and 
principals were tabulated separately 
and then compared to determine 
their reliability. 

FINDINGS. This study reveals that 
the township high-school principal 
does not function as the adminis- 
trative head of the township schools 
as completely as he should. 

In hiring teachers for the town- 
ship schools the trustees act without 
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previous nomination or recommen- 
dation of the high school principal in 
from twenty-one to fifty-three per 
cent of the cases. 


Religion influences the hiring of 
teachers in an astoundingly large 
number of cases, the percentage 
ranging from twenty-six to thirty- 
six per cent. The frequency with 
which politics determined the hiring 
of teachers was rather low, being 
from four to twelve per cent. 


Most trustees claim to prefer well 
trained teachers for their schools. 
They also prefer home applicants to 
applicants outside the township. 

Not all principals have a voice in 
assigning elementary (attached) 
teachers to their grades; neither do 
all have the power to assign subjects 
to high-school teachers. 

Trustees tend to reserve exclusive 
power in the selection of janitors and 
bus drivers to themselves alone. 
Some principals exercise some con- 
trol in these matters. 

lew township trustees entrust the 
purchase of supplies and equipment 
to the principals without the prin- 
cipals first consulting the trustees. 
Many, however, entrust such pur- 
chases to the principal after consul- 
tation with the trustees. 

Very few trustees check upon the 
needs for supplies and equipment 
through the agency of written re- 
quisitions. Oral requests are made 
largely to the trustees rather than 
to the high-school principals. 

Little or no cooperative buying of 
school supplies or equipment is en- 
gaged in by the trustees in Indiana. 
It is doubtful whether many trustees 
are aware of the money-saving pos- 
sibilities of organized, large-scale 
buying. 
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The township high-school pring. 
pal prepares the school budget jp 
from five per cent to eleven per cent 
of the schools studied. The manage. 
ment of the funds voted for each of 
the items of the budget is entirely 
outside the realm of the high-schoo| 
principal. The funds are managed 
by the trustees exclusively. 

In view of the findings of this 
study the following general conely. 
sions are drawn: 


In order that the township high. | 


school principals in Indiana may 
enter upon the full powers of ad. 
ministering the township schools of 
the state a threefold program of ed. 
ucation must be put into operation, 
In the first place, all township high. 
school principals must be ready to 
assume the responsibilities of their 
positions. This will come through 
the professional training courses al- 
ready designed for them. Experi- 
ence will also teach that the success. 
ful principals must be the powers 
and try to get them. In the second 
place, the trustees must be educat- 
ed to the point where they will see 
the wisdom of such administrative 
control being in the hands of com- 
petent, trained individuals. Further, 
the public must be educated to ex- 


pect the principals to be the adminis. 


trative heads of the township schools, 


Jones, G. Lawrence. An Applica- — 


tion of the Large Fund Plan of 
School Financing to Publie Schools 
of Indiana. July, 1930. Pp. 129. (No. 
23.) 
PURPOSE. 
study was to determine just what the 
tax burden would be to the state, as 
a whole, and to each county, in the 
state, if the minimum legal school 


The purpose of this © 
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) program were financed by state tax- 


ation, and the school program, in ex- 
ess of the legal minimum, were fi- 
nanced by county taxation. 
MeTHOD. The methods used in se- 
wring data for this study were: ex- 
amination of reports and records, ex- 
amination of laws, and interviews. 
Data were collected in regard to 
the following questions: expenditure 
of the state-school system and per- 


, centage of increase; growth of the 


problem of public education in Indi- 
ana; total assessed valuation, school 
census, and assessed valuation per 
enumerated child in the counties of 
Indiana; average number of pupils 
per teacher in elementary and high 
schools of the corporations in thirty- 
three counties of Indiana; lowest, 
highest, and average number of 
teachers employed in the school cor- 
porations of thirty-three counties in 
Indiana; total number of teaching 


- | units in each county of Indiana; 
’ tate and federal 


income-tax re- 
turns in North Carolina; federal in- 
come-tax returns in Indiana; current 
operating expenses for the year 1929 
by counties and for each school cor- 
poration of the state. 

FINDINGS. The data show: the 
rapid development of the state’s 
school system and the resulting in- 
crease in school costs; the inability 
of certain parts of the state to meet 
these increasing costs locally, with- 
out excessive taxation, due to low 
assessed valuation per enumerated 
child; the impossibility of the state 
to aid or finance a minimum program 
without a measure of need upon 
which to base distribution of funds; 
the state tax rate necessary to 
finance a minimum state program 
using the teaching unit as a measure 
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of need; the possibility of additional 
local school program and local rate 
required to meet, with the aid of the 
state minimum program, the current 
operating expenses of 1929; the pos- 
sibility of the state-income tax as a 
relief or supplement to the general 
property tax. 

The study recommends: the 
weighted elementary teaching unit 
as the measure of need; a state min- 
imum program of $1200 per weight- 
ed elementary teaching unit; a state 
income tax for the state’s minimum 
school program; a study of the coun- 
ty as the unit of administration. 


Branstetter, H. W. A Course of 
Study in General Science for Junior 
High Schools. September, 1930. Pp. 
96. (No. 24.) 

PurRPOSE. The purpose of this 
study was to determine what sub- 
ject matter should be included in a 
course in general science and how it 
could best be taught. 

METHOD. In planning the work 
the guiding principles as suggested 
by the State Department of Public 
Instruction of Indiana were followed. 
A three column arrangement was 
used. The first column states the 
subject matter material, the second 
gives the desirable pupil outcomes, 
and the third suggests the methods 
of procedure. 

In determining the objectives to 
be used, a canvas was made of the 
objectives as stated by the leaders 
and authorities in the field of gen- 
eral science. 

In determining the _ teaching 
methods to be used, the available 
textbooks on the teaching of general 
science were reviewed. A survey was 
also made of the current literature 
dealing with the subject. 
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In selecting the subject matter ma- 
terial to be used such research ma- 
terial and investigations as were 
available were consulted. The sub- 
ject matter topics in thirteen recent 
and commonly used textbooks were 
evaluated. 

FINDINGS. It was found that gen- 
eral science may be taught either by 
means of experiments by the pupils 
or by demonstrations by the teacher. 
Both methods are recommended here 
since each has its advantages. Very 
little apparatus is really necessary 
since most of it can be made in the 
laboratory or at home. A _ double 
period or a period of not less than 
sixty minutes is recommended. Many 
out-of-school activities such as field 
trips, excursions, clubs, et cetera, 
have a decided value in the learning 
of the subject. Projects to be com- 
pleted at home or in school are high- 
ly important. A library of good sci- 
ence books should be in the class- 
room and as many good sets of en- 
cyclopedias as may be secured should 
be available to the pupil. The pupil 
should keep a laboratory notebook 
and the experiments should be re- 
corded in some logical and regular 
order. The teacher should serve as 
a guide to the pupil and permit free- 
dom of experimentation and investi- 
gation. 

Since the content of general sci- 
ence courses has in the past been 
largely a matter of opinion, we are 
greatly in need of further research 
and investigation. 


Waldrip, Cliff O. A Study of Li- 
braries in the Small High Schools 
with Special Reference to Indiana 
and Illinois. August, 1930. Pp. 130. 
(No. 25.) 


PURPOSE. The purpose of this 
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study is to attempt to add a little ray 
of light to the educational field 9 
high-school work. 


METHOD. A threefold method wag 
used. A questionnaire was forward. 
ed to all those from whom informa. 
tion was desired. The writer made 
personal visits to some of the schools 
surveyed, and not only obtained some 
of the library lists himself, but also 
verified some of the answers given 


by the principals to the question. 


naire. 


Several weeks were spent in read. 
ing and studying eminent writers 
who had given the library of the 
high school much consideration. 


FINDINGS. The survey finds that 
too many principals alone choose the 
the books. The adolescent mind was 
forgotten too many times in the ge- 
lection of books. State library lists 
were not followed closely enough. 


Hardly one-half of the schools in 
Indiana and Illinois have librarians 
with any training. None of the li- 
brarians in the survey had enough 
training for a large high school. In 
Indiana only two had the required 
minimum of eight hours for small 
schools. 

The number of volumes in about 
fifty per cent of the schools surveyed 
seem to be sufficient. 


The reports from some schools 
gave twenty-five per cent of the li- 
braries as “dead material.” The so- 
cial science groups were more nearly 
balanced than any other, when 62.5 


per cent of those groups were found — 


to be near the standard. The situ- 


ation was found to be deplorable, 
when really only two schools in Illi- 
nois and one in Indiana approached 
a balanced condition in all of the 
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even groups into which the books of 
the libraries were divided. 


The median copyright dates for the 


"English groups are 1903 in Indiana 


and 1906 in Illinois, for the social 


gience groups are 1906 in Indiana 
and 1910 in Illinois, for the natural 
gience groups are 1906 in Indiana 
and 1910 in Illinois. 


In Indiana 46.4 per cent of the 
shools surveyed and in Illinois 22.4 


"4 per cent have no modern volumes on 


the shelves of their libraries. 


In Indiana 51.2 per cent and in 
lllinois 57.1 per cent of the surveyed 
schools have no access to a daily 
newspaper. 

Some phases of the library work 
sem to be on the upward trend. In- 
diana is increasing annual expendi- 
tures for the libraries, and the num- 
ber of schools in Indiana is growing 
too. In Illinois the amount spent an- 


nually, and the per cent of schools 


with annual library expenditures is 
on the increase. 

Both states have one hundred per 
cent cooperation with the public li- 
braries in their communities. 

Many communities have not levied 
alibrary tax even when it is needed. 

The really bright spot seems to be 
shown in the annual expenditures 
for the fiscal years of 1926-7, 1927-8, 


and 1928-9, where rather marked 
; increases are shown. 


Ross, J. Ray. The Columbus-Bar- 
thllomew County Library—lIts Ori- 
gm, Growth, Functions, and Possi- 


bilities. August, 1930. Pp. 127. (No. 


PURPOSE. The purpose of this 
study was to determine the extent 
in which the library as a county in- 
stitution is more serviceable than the 
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library as a city institution; to com- 
pare this county library with others 
in the state; and to ascertain the de- 
velopment of county libraries in the 
United States. 


METHOD. In order to obtain the 
information desired, brief and simple 
questionnaires were sent to the fol- 
lowing; the rural teachers of the 
county; four hundred and fifty users 
of the library; the eleven county li- 
braries in Indiana as per 1929 date; 
each state department of education 
or state library. The records of the 
library studied, reports from the li- 
brarian, and the Indiana Year Book 
were also studied. 

FINDINGS. The number of people 
to whom the free use of the library 
is now available has increased some 
two hundred per cent through the 
establishment of stations at some 
thirty different places over the coun- 
ty and through the assistance of the 
schools. 

The number of borrowers has in- 
creased not only in the rural districts 
but also in the city. This circula- 
tion in six years time has increased 
three hundred per cent for the coun- 
ty. While the increase in the central 
station has been only seventy-eight 
per cent, the increase in the rural 
area has been six hundred per cent. 

The increase in book stock has not 
been in keeping with the increase 
in possible increases in finance but 
this is gradually being taken care of 
by closer supervision of books and 
the expenditures of more money for 
books. 

While the library is not seriously 
out of balance according to stan- 
dards that have been established, 
much improvement can be made in 
this respect. The demand on the part 
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of the reading public is for more 
books and a better grade of books on 
the part of one group and a greater 
variety of books especially of the 
western story type by another group. 


The library is an asset to the 
schools of the county as is shown by 
the responses of the teachers. The 
demand is for more and continuous 
additions to the supplementary read- 
ing material extending through all 
the grades. This calls for an assis- 
tant librarian for rural service only. 


The demand on the part of the peo- 
ple for better service requires an 
increase in the staff. This means 
that there is need for the library 
meeting the standard in amount of 
money to expend and the proper ex- 
penditure of the same. 


The Columbus-Bartholomew Coun- 
ty Library compares well with the 
ten other county libraries of record 
according to the 1929 Year Book of 
the State of Indiana. 


A county library law seems to be 
the goal in practically every state 
responding to the questionnaire sent 
out. 

Library service is now considered 
educational, cultural and recreational 
as is portrayed by the services to the 
schools, the community and the chil- 
dren’s story hour as is used by many. 

The development of the Columbus- 
Bartholomew County Library is in 
harmony with this program. 


Bullington, Roy C. A State Aid 
County’s Ability to Meet School 
Costs. August, 1930. Pp. 96. ( (No. 
27.) 

PuRPOSE. The purpose of this 
thesis is to make a comparative study 
of the school districts of Washington 
county which are reimbursed from 
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state funds in order to operate thei 
schools. 

METHOD. The data were collecteg 
from the county superintendent’s of. 
fice, from trustees’ reports, from ip. 
dividual school records, from the of. 
fice of the state superintendent 9 | 
public instruction, from the high 
school principals’ reports to the state 
high school inspector, from the Indi. 
ana Year Books covering the period, 
from the records in the offices of the 
county auditor and treasurer, and 
from the township assessors’ books 
over the ten year period. | 

METHOD. The relation between the 
assesment of taxable property for 
school purposes and the true valua- 
tion of such property was _ found. 
This method of procedure seems well 
suited to Indiana because of the uni. 
form rule clause in its taxing system, 

In the relation between the asses- 
ment of taxable property for school 
purposes and the true valuation of 
such property, the reader may won- 
der how the “true valuation” was 
determined. A division of the total 
assessors’ appraisals by the total 
selling prices over the decade, re 
sults in the figure .7779. This 
figure has been interpreted as 77.79 
per cent and has been used through- 
out the study. This means that each 
one hundred dollars worth of real 
estate has been assessed on an aver: 
age over the decade at a value of | 
seventy-seven dollars and_ seventy: 
nine cents. 


FINDINGS. 


-_ 


Sufficient data have | 


been presented in the study to justi 
fy the following conclusions: 
Pertaining to the State 
1. State aid is no longer confined 
to the southern counties. 
2. The school census per capita 
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» wealth of the wealthy counties has 


decreased more than the school cen- 
sus per capita wealth of the poorer 


counties. 

8 State elementary median school 
costs have increased annuallly for 
nine consecutive years, and have de- 
creased in the tenth year, 1929. 

Pertaining to the County 

1. The railroad enables those 
townships and towns through which 
it passes to support their schools 
without state aid. 

9. Assessed valuations of property 
have declined from year to year with 
the outstanding year, 1926, as an ex- 
ception. The greatest decrease was 
in the 1927 assessment, payable in 
1928. 

8. Townships which receive the 
least amount of aid or no aid rank 
highest in the percentage of decrease 
of assessments over the decade. 

4. Each one hundred dollars worth 
of real estate has been assessed on 
an average over the decade at a value 
of seventy-seven dollars and seventy- 
nine cents. 

5. The percentage of decrease in 
assessments was greater in 1929 
than in any previous year. 

6. The townships made no appli- 
cation for aid when it was possible 
to get along without doing so, and 
often dropped from the applicant 
column when their arrearages had 
been met. 

7. If the local school income were 
increased to the amount which could 
be raised by one hundred per cent 
assessment, only one of the nine 
townships receiving aid could sup- 
port a quality of education equal to 
the state median school costs. 

Suggestions 
1. Similar studies could be made 


in a sufficient number of counties to 
warrant further use of the findings 
in presenting the condition of the 
state aid problem. The studies might 
be carried far enough to establish an 
average or a standard of ability 
whereby any individual community 
could evaluate its strength or weak- 
ness in supporting a given school op- 
portunity. 

2. If the proposed studies were at- 
tempted and several counties con- 
sidered, the taxable wealth back of 
each teacher would be preferable to 
the taxable wealth back of each child. 


3. Further consolidation of schools 
would be helpful in Washington 
county. 


4. Township lines should not be 
considered as boundary lines in deal- 
ing with school problems. 


5. A more systematic and accurate 
method of securing and filing school 
records should be adopted. This 
system should begin with the one- 
room elementary teacher, where such 
still exists, and continue through all 
school procedure to the final annual 
reports. Teachers, all school offici- 
als, and administrators should be in- 
structed in their training courses to 
handle these data with a deisre for 
exactness. 


Koehler, Albert W. The Status of 
Salaries of High-School Teachers in 
Indiana. August, 1930. Pp. 38. (No. 
28.) 

PURPOSE. The purpose of this 
study was to determine the status of 
salaries of high-school teachers in 
Indiana in 1929-30. 

METHOD. The data used were col- 
lected from the annual high school 
reports that are filed in the office of 
the state department of public in- 
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struction at Indianapolis. Data 
were collected from the reports in 
regard to the following questions: 
name of school; name of county; 
type of school; total enrollment; sub- 
jects taught; number of years train- 
ing; graduate of or school attended; 
years of experience; and salary. The 
name of school, name of county, total 
enrollment, and salary were used in 
this study. 

FINDINGS. The least number of 
women high-school teachers are in 
the southeastern section of Indiana; 
the greatest number was in the cen- 
ter section. The least number of men 
high-school teachers was found in 
the southeastern section; the great- 
est number was in the center section. 


The lowest and highest mean sal- 
aries for women were found in the 
same sections respectively with the 
lowest and highest median salaries. 
The lowest mean salary for men 
high-school teachers was found in 
the southern section. The highest 
mean salary for men was found in 
the northwestern section. 

The range of salaries for women 
high-school teachers in Indiana was 
from $800 to $3000; for men high- 
school teachers it was from $800 to 
$3750. 

The least number of high-school 
teachers was found in the _ south- 
eastern section. The greatest num- 
ber of high-school teachers was found 
in the center section. 

The median salary for Indiana was 
$1434.29. 

Comparing the median salaries 
paid in the United States in 1928-29 
with the salaries paid in Indiana in 
1928-29, and in 1929-30, it showed 
Indiana paid more in 1928-29 in the 
city with more than 100,000 popula- 


tion than in the United States, This 


comparison showed a slight decrease 
in the salaries of Indiana in 1929-39, 


Morgan, Clarence M. An Evalyg. 
tion of the Hi-Y in Indiana. Febry. 
ary, 1931. Pp. 89. (No. 29.) 

PuRPOSE. The purpose of. this 
study was twofold: first, to deter. 


mine the value of a Hi-Y Club tog | 


community and, second, to determine 
whether or not the State Y.M.C.A. 
was considered as an asset to the 
Hi-Y Club. 


METHOD. The questionnaire meth. 
od was used to secure data on the 
relation of the Hi-Y clubs to the 
Y.M.C.A., and the effect of the Hi-y. 


FINDINGS. A careful study of the 
data obtained by means of the ques. 
tionnaires gave the following an- 
swers to the twelve problems; there 
proved to be four major connections 
between the State Y.M.C.A. and the 
local Hi-Y Clubs, namely, affiliation, 
conference, camps, and degree ritu- 
als; the State Y.M.C.A. has been par- 
ticularly active in giving advice con- 
cerning programs and in sending of- 
ficials to visit the club for the pur- 
pose of giving advice, assistance, 
and encouragement; the State 
Y.M.C.A. officials have been over- 


whelmingly interested in giving ser- 


vice leading to the improvement and 
welfare of the boys rather than in 
financial gain; the Hi-Y Club has 
been responsible for developing 
leadership, developing clean sports- 
manship, decreasing the telling of 
“smutty” stories, developing a sense 
of duty on the part of pupils in re- 
gard to spiritual affairs, developing 
respect for girls, developing a sense 
of honor of personal rights, and in 
improving school conduct; the stu- 
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dent body regards the Hi-Y with 
fair respect (+1) with the degree 
“high respect” (+2) but 1.19 per 
cent below; the high school princi- 
pals regard the State Y.M.C.A. 
organization as a help in the Hi-Y 
program ; the type of Hi-Y most com- 
mon in Indiana was found to be that 
of the combination type, i.e., a social, 
religious, school and community ser- 
vice organization; in selecting mem- 
bers for the Hi-Y Club four points 
were chiefly discussed, namely, the 
high moral standards of the appli- 
eant, the club being able to benefit 
him, his scholastic ability, and his re- 
ligious outlook upon life; the State 
Y.M.C.A. has not been repeatedly 
calling upon the local Hi-Y Clubs 
for financial contributions; the ac- 
tivities engaged in by a Hi-Y Club 
extend from the fulfillment of the 
four “C’s” of the Hi-Y platform to 
such services as inviting business 
men to meetings, visiting other Hi-Y, 
Bible study contests, urging an ac- 
ceptance of the Christian religion, 
providing for student-parent cooper- 
ation, and assisting in school admin- 
sitration and activities; the Hi-Y is 
exerting a wholesome influence upon 
the student body and this influence 
really “carries over” and aids the 
graduate in his life choices; and the 
business men report the Hi-Y Club 
was first brought to their attention 
because of its influence for the good 
and through a representative of the 
State Y.M.C.A. while its principal 
activity seems to be the fotsering of 
Christian character. 


The following suggestions have 
been made for the improvement of 
Hi-Y work: first, a set of standards 
for sponsors; second, a wider use of 
degree books to lead to a uniformity 
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of Hi-Y throughout the state; third, 
local aid in extending the Hi-Y camp 
movement; fourth, the State 
Y.M.C.A. should set forth more defi- 
nite standards to be followed in the 
selection of Hi-Y members; and fifth, 
the Bible Study Contest should be 
vitalized so as to appeal to more Hi-Y 
Clubs. 


Strong, Orvel E. Some Recent In- 
vestigations in the Teaching of 
Mathematics. May, 1931. Pp. 126. 
(No. 30.) 


PURPOSE. The purpose of. this 
study is to give a composite sum- 
mary of a study of twenty-four inves- 
tigations of the teaching of mathe- 
matics. Such a summary is significant 
in that it gives the trends of that 
group of investigations. 

METHOD. The twenty-four inves- 
tigations were read, studied, and 
compared. ‘Twenty were unpublish- 
ed master’s theses, three were pub- 
lished doctor’s theses, and one was 
prepared for publication in the 1927 
Yearbook of the Department of Sup- 
erintendence of the N.E.A. 


FINDINGS. ‘The studies show sev- 
eral definite trends which reveal that 
scientific method is being attempted 
and to some extent applied to the 
teaching of secondary mathematics. 
These trends fall under three sub- 
heads: (a) a more careful selection 
of subject matter, (b) a more psycho- 
logical organization of the material, 
and (c) a development of methods of 
teaching which result in increased 
efficiency. 


From an analysis of the theses, 
the most active investigations are be- 
ing conducted in the teaching of 
junior high school mathematics. 

Subject Matter Content. Junior 
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high school textbooks are placing 
emphasis upon (a) a pupil point of 
view, (b) a psychological approach 
rather than a logical, (c) the elim- 
ination of obselete materials, (d) a 
closer correlation of mathematical 
subjects, and (e) the practical phases 
of the subject. 


Such topics as partial payments, 
long and unusual fractions, measure- 
ments of hogsheads, try weight 
tables, partnerships, and marine in- 
surance are replaced by arithmetic 
of the home and of the farm, bank- 
ing, daily purchases, common frac- 
tions used in every day life, business 
and industry. 


The textbooks of today for the 
seventh and eighth grades contain 
much material about graphs, the for- 
mula, positive and negative numbers, 
the equation, and intuitive geometry. 

Objectives. Much has been done 
recently in the determining of spe- 
cific objectives. One author set up 
a rather careful system for the scien- 
tific objectives for the junior high 
grades. There is quite an array of 
more than five hundred specific ob- 
jectives in this list. 

Homogeneous Grouping. Attempts 
were made to determine the best pos- 
sible method for grouping pupils for 
instructional purposes. The conclu- 
sions of the various authors are that 
a composite score of teachers’ esti- 
mates of ability, intelligence quo- 
tients, and previous marks in mathe- 
matics, is the best criteria for group- 
ing. 

Prognosis. The one outstanding 
conclusion is that in spite of a low 
intelligence quotient a pupil will, in 
the majority of cases, be successful 
in his mathematics courses if he has 
a high index of strength of purpose. 
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Campbell, Ethel Wallace. A Meg. 
sure of the Teacher Tenure in the 


Public Schools of Indiana. June, 
1931. Pp. 123. (No. 31.) 
PURPOSE. The purpose of this 


study was to find out whether the 
length of teacher tenure in the pub. 
lic schools of Indiana has increased 
or decreased since the tenure law has 
been in force. 


METHOD. The data were tabv. 
lated from state and county direc. 


tories of teachers and school officials | 


for ten counties, selected so that they 
would be scattered rather evenly 
over the state and so that there 
would be a list of cities ranging in 
population from 50,000 downward. 

The study covered the eight school 
years from 1922-23 to 1929-30, but 
the comparison covered only the six 
years from 1924-25 to 1929-30 s0 
that there would be an equal length 
of time before and after the tenure 
law went into effect. The school 
year of 1922-23 was selected so that 
the data would cover all of the teach- 
ers who were eligible for a perman- 
ent contract when the law went into 
effect in 1927. 

The tabulation of the teachers of 
each county was made under four 


large headings: town and city ele- 


mentary, town and city secondary, 
township elementary, and township 
secondary. 

FINDINGS. In the grand total, al- 
though there was found to be a slight 
falling off in the increase in the 
mean, there was a rather steady in- 
crease from year to year through the 
six years of this study. 

The mean for the town and city 
group increased steadily during the 
years of the study, while the increase 
in the mean of the township group 
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was less and less from year to year. 


In both the elementary and the 
secondary group there is a steady in- 
crease in the mean. There is a very 
sight drop in the increase for the 
frst two years of the tenure period 
in the secondary group and a simi- 
lar drop in the increase for the sec- 
ond year of the tenure period in the 
elementary group. 

There was a steady increase in the 
means Of the superintendents with 
the exception of one year. In the 
first year under the tenure law, the 
increase in the mean over that of the 
year before was very little in com- 
parison with the increase in any 
other year. 


The mean of the principals was 
practically the same as that of the 
total number of teachers during the 
three-year period before the Tenure 
Law, but was less than any other 
group during the tenure period. 


The mean of both men and women 


' teachers paralleled that of the total 


group before and after the tenure 
law. 


The steady increase in the mean 
of the grand total group throughout 
the years covered by this study would 
seem to indicate that the tenure law 
has been slightly beneficial in in- 
creasing the mean; at least it has 
not decreased the mean. However, 
the fact that none of the means ex- 
cept those for the superintendents is 
as great as the probationary period 
provided for in the law shows that 
very few people are completing the 
probationary period. The above fact 
would indicate that there were other 
factors entering into the question of 
tenure that are not measured by this 
study. 
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Connerley, Florence Good. A 
Study of Teacher-Tenure in the Com- 
missioned Township High Schools of 
Indiana for the Years 1924-1930. 
June, 1931. Pp. 209. (No. 32.) 


PURPOSE. The purpose of this 
study was to see how the teacher- 
tenure law had worked out in actual 
practice. The study was based on 
the teacher turnover in the commis- 
sioned township high schools of In- 
diana for the years 1924-1930. 


METHOD. The data were collected 
from the Indiana School Directories. 
The material for the study covered 
the three-year period previous to the 
passing of the tenure-law in 1927 and 
the three-year period that had elap- 
sed since the passing of the tenure 
law at the time study was begun. 
In order to see the immediate results 
of the teacher-tenure law it was 
necessary to count back another two 
years that the data for the year 
1926-1927 would show the teachers 
who were eligible for permanent 
tenure in 1927-1928. Various grop- 
ings of the data were made for com- 
parative purposes. 

FINDINGS. The findings of this 
study indicated that the tenure of 
teachers in the rural high schools 
has not been decreased during the 
period covered by this research. The 
total number of women exceeded the 
total number of men teachers, and 
the total number of men teachers ex- 
ceeded the total number of princi- 
pals. Yet the tenure of principals 
exceeded the tenure of men teachers, 
and the tenure of men teachers ex- 
ceeded the tenure of women teach- 
ers. The findings of this study show 
that low tenure has a pronounced 
tendency to localize in the south sec- 
tion of the state, and high tenure, al- 
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though distributed over a larger 
area, tends to localize in the central 
section of the state. 


Since the mean tenure for teach- 
ers in the range of this study has not 
reached the five-year probationary 
period required under the provisions 
of the tenure-law, the increase in 
tenure may be due to an economic 
situation rather than to the results 
of the passing of the tenure-law. The 
increase in teacher turnover for the 
year 1927-1928 in the division ‘“lrus- 
tees Changed” may be due to the 
change of trustees rather than to the 
passing of the teacher-tenure law. 
Since each division of state data 
shows an increase in tenure for all 
teachers in this study we can safely 
say the tenure-law has not decreased 
the tenure of teachers in the rural 
high schools. And what is true for 
this group of teachers would prob- 
ably be a fair indication of the way 
the tenure-law has worked out in re- 
gard to all teachers in the state of 
Indiana. 


Moore, Pleasant. The Status of the 
Negro Public Elementary Schools of 
Kentucky. April, 1931. Pp. 94. (No. 
33.) 

PURPOSE. The purpose of this 
study was to determine the nature 
and standing of the negro elemen- 
tary schools of Kentucky. 


METHOD. The study is based upon 
questionnaires, reports, and educa- 
tional statistics secured from the 
education department of Kentucky, 
and one county survey which was 
made during the year 1930, covering 
the years 1929-1930. Data were col- 
lected from the various sources in 
regard to the following questions: 
pupils enrolled; pupils retarded; ag- 
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gregate pupil loss in- years; gom 
causes of retardation and elimina, | 
tion; the number of pupils finishing 
from grade eight during the year 
1929, 1930, and 1931; transport. 
tion, the manner of providing schoo 
for pupils in isolated districts; high 
schools provided for those finishing ) 
grade eight; salary paid teachers. 
and length of school term provide 
in each county for colored pupils, 


FINDINGS. In many counties pv. 
pils in the isolated districts do not 
have an opportunity to secure an ele. 
mentary education. In the rural dis. 
tricts the white children are much 
better provided for than are the 
colored children. The attendance law 
is not enforced in most cases, hence, 
elimination follows retardation. Some 
schools have terms as short as three 
months. 


Nothing is wrong with the consti- 
tution and school laws of Kentucky; 
the trouble is found in the various 


boards of education whose prejudices 


prevents them from performing their , 


duty according to law. 

On the basis of the findings the 
writer drew a number of general 
conclusions, the most important of 
which are as follows: 


The Negro children do not get an 
equal opportunity with the white 


children to secure for themselves an 
elementary education. 

The type of education given them 
is not suited to their needs in life. 

The compulsory attendance law is 
not enforced. 

Indications are that the situation 
will be gradually improved in the 
course of time. 


Parker, Clyde. 
Trend in Social Science 


The Educational 
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Course of Study in Sociology for the OUTLINE FOR COURSE OF STUDY 


Senior High School. May, 1931. Pp. 
150. (No. 34.) 

PuRPOSE. The purpose of this 
study was two-fold: (1) To show the 
educational trend in social sciences; 
(2) to construct a course of study 
in sociology for the senior high 
school. 

METHOD. The first part of the 
problem was solved by making a 
study of the articles written by spe- 
cialists in the field of social science 
education. The second part of the 
problem was solved by two methods: 
(1) a thorough examination was 
made of the outstanding books in the 
field of sociology for senior high 
schools; (2) a tentative outline for 
such a course was submitted to spe- 
cialists in the field of sociology repre- 
senting four colleges and universities 
in the middle west, two of which 
have published texts in sociology for 
senior high school use. 

FINDINGS. The chief problem to- 
day is no longer to adjust ourselves 
to a well-defined system but to a 
change. 

The introduction of the social sci- 
ences in the organized curricula of 


the schools of Europe and America 
has been very slow until within the 
last few years. 


Today the social sciences haye 
been adapted to the needs of the pu- 
pils. Sociology is perhaps the latest 
development in social science. Only 


a few of our high schools have in- 
troduced a course in sociology into 
their curriculua. 

The course of study that follows 
is an attempt to arrange subject 
matter for present needs. 


VI. Social 


IN SOCIOLOGY FOR THE SE- 
NIOR HIGH SCHOOL 


Unit 


I. The Geographic Basis of Society. 

A. The Influence of Natural Condi- 
tions on Economic and Social De- 
velopment. 

1. Configuration. 

2. Climate. 

3. Natural Resources. 

4. General Aspects of Nature. 
II. Types of Society. 

A. Primitive Society. 

B. Colonial Town Society. 

C. American Plantation Society. 


III. Modern Society. 


A. The Beginnings of a Great Na- 
tional Community. 
B. The Adolescence of the Nation. 


C. Our Nation and Other Nations. 


IV. Institutions of Modern Society. 


A. Primary Institutions. 
B. Intermediate Institutions. 
C. Secondary Institutions. 

V. Problems of Society. 
A. American Rural Life Problems. 
B. American City and City Problems. 
C 


. Population, Races, and Nationali- 
ties. 

D. Dependents, Defectives, and Del- 
inquents. 


Unemployment. 
. Marriage and Divorce. 
. Thrift and Conservation in Nation 
Building. 
Control. 
A. The Need and Nature of Group 
Control. 
1. The necessity of Social Control. 
2. Principles of Social Control. 
3. Not Law but Personality is U!- 
timate Basis of Social Control. 
4. The Essential Virtues of Control. 
. Reliability. 
. Control of Animalism. 
. Sturdiness in Endeavor. 
. Social Spirit. 
Reasonableness of Good Con- 
duct. 


Woollard, Charles. A Study in Pu- 
pil Achievement. June, 1931. Pp. 


81. (No. 36.) 


PuRPOSE. The purpose of this 


study was to determine (if possible) 
the solution of a few classroom prob- 
lems by the use of inventory tests. 


It was hoped to get results which 
would help answer the following 
questions: 

1. Do teachers give semester marks 
on basis of improvement? 
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2. Do teachers give semester marks 
on basis of intelligence? 


3. Do teachers give semester marks 
on basis of the grade on final test? 

4. What is the relation between 
improvement in knowledge and intel- 
ligence. 

METHOD. During the first month 
of school each teacher assisting in 
the study was required to prepare an 
inventory test covering the proposed 
work of the last three months of the 
semester. The test was to be a new- 
type test with no true-false items, 
and was to contain from fifty to two 
hundred items. The test was to be 
constructed as if it were the final 
test. It was given on the first day 
of the second month of school, scored 
immediately and a diagnostic chart 
prepared. 

On the last day of the semester the 
same test was given as a final test. 
The papers were scored and the re- 
sults recorded on the chart with the 
scores made on the inventory test. 

Finally each pupil was given the 
Otis Group Intelligence Scale, Form 
A. 

FINDINGS. In only one of the 
twelve courses of this study was the 
correlation between gains in scores 
and semester marks higher than ei- 
ther of the other correlations figured. 
Hence, the evidence of this study is 
that in one case out of twelve teach- 
ers give semester marks on basis of 
improvement. 

In three of the twelve courses of 
this study the correlation between 
semester marks and _ intelligence 
score percentiles was higher than 
the correlation of marks with scores 
on final test. In eight of the courses 
the correlations of marks with intel- 
ligence score percentiles was higher 
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than the correlation of marks with 
gains in scores. Thus in three cages 
out of twelve teachers assign marks 
according to intelligence and in eight 
cases out of twelve the marks are 
based on intelligence rather than 
improvement. 


In eight of the twelve courses the 
correlation between semester marks 
and scores on final test was higher 
than any other correlations figured; 
hence, the conclusion that teachers 
give semester marks on basis of 
score on final test in eight cases out 
of twelve. 


In this study it was found that the 
coefficient of correlations between 
gains in scores and intelligence test 
percentiles was negative in two cases 
out of twelve; near zero in two cases 
out of twelve; and varying from .31 
to .64 in eight cases out of twelve. 


There was no statistical evidence 
to determine whether or not the 
study resulted in an improvement in 
teaching, but the teachers taking 
part in the study agreed that: 1. 
they had a clearer idea of the con- 
tent of the courses; 2. they gained 
some knowledge about test construc- 
tion; 38. the tables and diagrams 
were valuable in comparing each 
others work; 4. that a diagnostic 
chart was a valuable device to de- 
tect poor test construction and poor 
teaching. 


Allen, Max P. History of the Indi- 
ana State Teachers College. June, 
1931. Pp. 125. (No. 37.) 


PURPOSE. It has been the purpose 
of this thesis to treat rather fully 
the complete history of the school 
from its origin to the present time 
(June, 1931). 

METHOD. The writer, at the sug- 
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gestion of one of his counselors, be- 
gan by reading. The next step con- 
jsted in the preparation of as ex- 
tended a bibliography as_ possible, 
particular attention being given to 
primary sources of information. At 
this stage came the making of a pre- 
jiminary outline, several changes be- 
ing made as the work progressed. 
Then considerable time was spent in 
securing data, based largely on the 
bibliography but supplemented by 
interviews. The thesis gradually was 
evolved from the data. 


FINDINGS. No attempt will be 
made to summarize the thesis or 
even to offer any conclusions regard- 
ing it. Instead a brief statement 
will be offered concerning the ma- 
terial it contains. In the first two 
chapters is presented a general his- 
tory of the school, including the back- 
ground and the administrations of 
the various presidents. Conditions of 
admission, fees, curricula, and de- 
partments are treated in the third 
chapter. The fourth chapter is given 
over to times of a rather miscellane- 
ous nature, including athletics, de- 
bating, dramatics, music, organiza- 
tions, provisions for living facilities, 
publications, student building, stu- 
dent council, and success of alumni. 
The last chapter consists of a short 
history of the Indiana State Teachers 
College Training School. Some nine 
pages are then devoted to an anno- 
tated bibliography of the most im- 
portant sources of information. 


Ely, Wayne H. The Scholastic Suc- 
cess of Students from the Small High 
Schools Versus Students from Large 
High Schools as Shown by the Rec- 
ords Made by Freshmen of Indiana 
State Teachers College in 1925, 1926, 
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1927, and 1928. August 1931. Pp. 
43. (No. 35.) 

PURPOSE. The purpose of this 
study was to determine what differ- 
ence there was between records of 
graduates from small and large high 
schools in an attempt to compare the 
scholastic success in college of stu- 
dents from small and large high 
schools. The study is limited to a 
comparison of records made during 
their freshman year in Indiana State 
Teachers College by sixteen hundred 
forty-four graduates of three hun- 
dred thirteen high schools. 


METHOD. Data were secured from 
the registrar’s office of the college 
and the Division of Research. In 
compiling points the following sys- 
tem was used: A=4, B=3, C=2, 
P=1, F=0, and WF=0. Incompletes, 
deferreds, and credits for unprepar- 
ed subjects were ignored. In count- 
ing the subjects, the four-hour cour- 
ses were considered as one and the 
two-hour courses as one-half. 

FINDINGS. A general survey of 
sixteen hundred forty-four cases re- 
vealed a slight superiority in the 
marks of the students from the large 
high school. 

Although the scholastic success of 
the colored students was found to be 
noticeably inferior, those from the 
large high schools made marks su- 
perior to those from the small. How- 
ever, because of insufficiency of 
cases, no point could be made. 

The average intelligence percentile 
of the students from the large high 
schools was found to be higher. 

The students of the large high 
schools were found to be slightly old- 
er upon matriculation, but probably 
not to a degree sufficient to make any 
appreciable difference. 
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Students on the four-year course 
from the large high schools made 
better marks than those on the four- 
year course from the small high 
schools. The same thing was true 
regarding students on the two-year 
course. In comparing the two groups 
of students, however, it was seen 
that the four-year students made bet- 
ter marks than the two-year stu- 
dents. 


Girls did better work 
group than did the boys. 

When the group of schools with 
enrollments ranging from one hun- 
dred to three hundred were ignored 
there was a more decided difference 
in the scholastic success of the two 
groups of students considered. 


In the light of this study it would 
seem fairly safe to conclude that 
graduates of the larger high schools 
are better prepared for advanced ed- 
ucational work than are graduates of 
small high schools. However, if in- 
telligence percentiles were consider- 
ed to measure only native ability and 
much importance was given to age 
difference, the larger high school 
would probably appear at less ad- 
vantage than it does in this study. 


in each 


Bratt, Elliott Clarence. Curricu- 
lum Construction—Illustrated by a 
Junior High School Course of Study 
in Biology. June, 1932. Pp. 171. (No. 
38.) 


PURPOSE. The purpose of this 
study was to reveal the background 
and development of a course of study 
as advocated by noted authorities; to 
apply this background and develop- 
ment to the field of biology. 

METHOD. The method was largely 
research. Twenty-one books written 
on the subject of curriculum con- 
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struction and its related topics wer. 
examined and their information ep. 
itomized. Nine courses of study 
were studied and used as references 
in the determining of the vital fae. 
tors of curriculum construction and 
the building of the course of study jy 
biology. Various National Educa. 
tion Association Bulletins,  severa| 
yearbooks of the National Society for 
the Study of Education, and year. 
books of the Department of Sup. 
erintendence of the National Educa. 
tion Association, were consulted jp 
this study. 

FINDINGS. The course of study jn 
biology was organized by the column 
diagram method in terms of subject 
matter, objectives, procedure and ex. 
periments, problems, projects, dey- 
ices, and references. 

The final conclusions cannot be 
drawn until the course of study has 
been put to practical use in the class. 
room; however, the State Depart- 
ment of Public Instruction of Indi. 
ana adopted a brief form of the con- 
tent of the course of study and in. 
vestigation revealed a very satisfac- 
tory acceptance by the biology teach- 
ers of the state. The conclusions in 
reality are the course of study itself. 


Lyda, John W. A_ Self-Rating 
Scale For Supervisors. June, 1931. 
Pp. 75. (No. 39) 

PURPOSE. The purpose of. this 
study was to provide an instrument 
which supervisors in service might 
use for self-analysis and _self-im- 
provement. 


METHOD. The items of the scale 


> 


were compiled from an analysis of | 


about five hundred 
consisted of many of the latest and 
most-used textbooks and articles in 
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widely-read magazines in the field of 
supervision. 

The large number of traits gave 
an undue prominence to the traits. 
The writer decided to group the 
forty traits into families of related 
ones. This was accomplished by em- 
ploying a technique known as teles- 
coping. 

The scale was printed as a ques- 
tionnaire Which was sent out to the 
fourteen hundred members of the 
Department of Supervisors and Di- 
rectors of Instruction of the N.E.A. 
whose names and addresses are io 
he found in the Third Year-book of 
that department and also to a few 
other persons who were known to 
have received special training in sup- 
ervision. 

FINDINGS. The writer was im- 
pressed by the fact that he found 
marked agreement among writers in 
this field in stating the important 
factors entering into the success of 
a supervisor. To this extent super- 
vision approaches a science. 


The fact that different qualifica- 
tions, policies, and activities of sup- 
ervisors vary in point value would 
seem to lead one to conclude that 
these vary in importance. 

That one must discover his own 
short-comings before he can elimi- 
nate them is a fact not to be ques- 


tioned. That supervisors need a 
device by which to discover these is 
plainly obvious. The _ instrument 


worked out in this study is of some 
value for this purpose. 


Fogg, Marea Meehan, A Survey of 
the Schools of Honey Creek Town- 
ship, Vigo County, Indiana. August, 
1931. Pp. 335. (No. 40.) 

PuRPOSE. The survey of this 
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township was undertaken with the 
two-fold purpose of determining con- 
ditions existing in this township and 
of recommending remedies for con- 
ditions found, with the hope that 
both the rural school corporation and 
the Indiana State Teachers College, 
which used the schools as a rural 
practice district, would receive some 
benefit from this survey in working 
out any desired program of school 
reform. 

METHOD. Data were collected by 
means of observation, conference, 
and interview; by examination of 
records and reports; by historical re- 
search; by means of a testing pro- 
gram in which twenty carefully se- 
lected standardized tests were used; 
and by the use of questionnaires to 
obtain the results of the social sur- 
veys of the teachers and children of 
this township. All data were tabu- 
lated and simplified by the use of 
maps, charts and figures. 

FINDINGS. building survey 
should be made to determine a meth- 
od for elimination of overcrowded 
conditions. 

A carefully planned budget is rec- 
ommended. 

Retention of efficient teachers 
should be encouraged and salaries 
should be paid according to the 
teaching burden, personality, requir- 
ed training, and progressiveness of 
the teachers. 

A course of study should be out- 
lined along the lines of guidance and 
instruction leading toward life-work 
desired by the pupils. 

Routine medical inspection should 


be carried out not less than four 
times per year by a school nurse. 


The testing program should be con- 
tinued and progress noted. 
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The school libraries should be en- 
larged according to the needs of the 
pupils. 

Needed remedial emphasis and 
drill pointed out by the test results 
in English and spelling should be 
attempted. 


Lasher, John J. An Evaluation of 
a Non-Dictation Method of Spelling 
with Junior-High-School Pupils. Au- 
gust, 1931. Pp. 52. (No. 41.) 


PURPOSE. This study was made 
for the purpose of comparing the dic- 
tation method of spelling with the 
non-dictation method as based on the 
Wells-Knight spelling drill pads. The 
non-dictation method, being largely 
self-administering, requires less of 
the teacher’s time than the dictation 
method. If the non-dictation meth- 
od is as efficient as the dictation 
method, then there are good argu- 
ments in favor of its use. 


METHOD. A pre-test of 100 words 
sixteen weekly spelling units of 
twenty-five words each, and a final 
examination of 100 words were given 
to two groups of students of the 
seventh grades of six schools in and 
near Terre Haute. group 
(Group A) used the dictation meth- 
od, and the other group (Group B) 
used the non-dictation. There were 
105 pupils in Group A and 101 pu- 
pils in Group B in the final tabula- 
tion of the scores. Comparisons of 
the two groups were made. 


FINDINGS: The data of this study 
seem to justify the following con- 
clusions: 

(1) The dictation method is slight- 
ly superior to the non-dictation meth- 
od 


(2) The dictation group scored sig- 
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nificantly higher than the non-dictg, 
tion group in the final examinatioy 
for the groups as wholes, in the fina! 
examination for the girls, and in the 
final examination for the upper quar. 
ter. 

(3) The non-dictation group scopy. 
ed significantly higher in the units 
for the lower quarter than the dic. 
tation group. | 

(4) In the final examination the 
dictation group showed superiority 
over the non-dictation group in every 
instance, but the difference favoring 
the dictation group was not always 
a significant difference. 


(5) In the matched cases the dif. 
ference between the two groups was 
not significant, the scores on the 
units being slightly in favor of the 
non-dictation group, while the scores 
on the final examination were slight- 
ly in favor of the dictation group. 

(6) While the data show that the 
dictation group was superior to the 
non-dictation group in the final ex. 
amination, it should be noted that 
the dictation group was also superi- 
or to begin with, as shown by the 
pre-test. The superiority of the dic- 
tation group in the pre-test was 
practically the same as in the final 
examinations. 

(7) The evidence as shown by the 
data in this study does not seem to 
justify the statement that either 
method has definite superiority over ? 
the other. 


Lewman, John F. A_ Prognostic 
Study of Success in High School 
Based on Eighth Grade Marks and | 
an Intelligence Test. August, 1931. 
Pp. 35. (No. 42.) 

The purpose of this 
study was to determine the prognos- 
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tic value of eighth grade marks and 
other factors in predicting success in 
high school. Semester marks in al- 
gebra and history for the ninth year 
and in English and general scholar- 
ship average for each of the four 
years were taken as criteria of suc- 
eess. Eighth grade marks in arith- 
metic, history, English, and general 
scholarship average and I1.Q’s were 
used as predictors. | 

METHOD. The data were collec- 
ted by the author from records in 
the offices of the Parke County sup- 
erintendent of schools and of the 
principal of the high school at 
Bridgeton, Indiana. The I1.Q.’s were 
derived from the scores made in tak- 
ing the Terman Group Test of Men- 
tal Ability. High school and eighth 
grade marks had been entered on the 
records in per cents, and they were 
used in the same form in the study. 
The classes included in the study 
were the graduating classes of 1929, 
1930, and 1931 and the ninth, tenth, 
and eleventh year classes for the 
year 1930-1931. There were 143 
cases having completed the ninth 
year, 118 cases the tenth year, 73 
cases the eleventh year, and 52 cases 
having completed the twelfth year. 

FINDINGS. Zero order correlations 
between the twelfth year factors and 
the predictive factors were relative- 
ly low, averaging about .38; between 
the ninth year factors and the pre- 
dictive factors they averaged about 
.60; excepting those between history 
9 and the predictive factors which 
averaged .53; for the tenth and 
eleventh years they were comparable 
with those for the ninth year. 

Multiple correlations of high 
school marks with eighth grade 
marks and I1.Q’s averaged about .655. 
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Coefficients of alienation were cal- 
culated to determine the predictive 
value obtained in this study. From 
these coefficients it was shown that 
marks for the average for the tenth 
year can be predicted through the 
use of the regression equation from 
average 8 marks and I.Q’s with an 
accuracy which is about one-half 
that of a guess, or chance estimate. 
English 12 marks cannot be predic- 
ted with much more accuracy than 
would be obtained by chance esti- 
mate. All other high school marks 
can be predicted with an accuracy 
which is about three-fourths as bad 
as chance estimate. 

Regression equations were calcu- 
lated for each of the ten criteria and 
their corresponding predictors. ‘The 
available data render it possible to 
predict success in the Bridgeton 
High School to only a fair degree of 
accuracy. The use of the regression 
equations may be beneficial in point- 
ing the tendency of success in high 
school, thus leading the teacher to 
seek for deterring elements in the 
pupils’ work. 

Success in high school is depen- 
dent upon many factors which are 
not included in this study as well as 
upon the factors which are included. 

A greater use of standardized 
tests would probably lead to more 
uniformity in teachers’ marks and 
thus to higher correlations between 
high school marks and eighth grade 
marks. 


Intelligence tests and eighth grade 
marks have approximately the same 
value as predictors of high school 
success. In some instances. the 
eighth grade marks were the better 
predictors, while in other instances 
the 1.Q’s. were the better predictors. 
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The principal value to be derived 
from this study would lie in its ef- 
fect upon diagnosis and guidance. 
While the use of the regression equa- 
tions will not give very accurate es- 
timates of the pupils’ success in high 
school, it will make possible the de- 
tection of certain tendencies in the 
pupils. The knowledge obtained 
through the use of the equations may, 
therefore, be of some value. 


Coleman, Lawrence L. A Person- 
nel Study of the Teaching Force in 
Harrison County, Indiana. August, 
1931. Pp. 109. (No. 43.) 


PURPOSE. The purpose of this 
study was to set forth important 
facts regarding the teachers in the 
public schools at Harrison County, 
Indiana, placing emphasis upon their 
ages, occupation and economic status 
of the families from which they 
came, training, both general and pro- 
fessional, experience, and success; 
and to make a study of former teach- 
ers of the county now teaching in 
localities other than in Harrison 
County. This study attempted to in- 
vestigate the teachers’ fitness as 
guides and leaders of the children 
who were under their care. 


METHOD. The data for the study 
were secured from answers to the 
questionnaires which were sent by 
mail to individual teachers, and from 
the success ratings made by the coun- 
ty and town superintendents. 


FINDINGS. The data show that 
the ages of the teachers who report- 
ed ranged from nineteen to sixty- 
three years inclusive. The median 
age for ninety-three men was 28.37 
years, while the median age for the 
seventy women was 25.87 years. 


Fifty-seven and three tenths per 
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cent of the teachers enjoyed excellent 
health, while 36.6 per cent reported 
their health as being good. 

The nationality of 66.4 per cent of 
the fathers and 69.6 per cent of the 
mothers of teachers is American. 

Seventy-eight per cent of the 
teachers’ parents were farmers, yet 
a total of eleven occupational back- 
grounds was represented. 

Twenty-four and one tenth per 
cent of the fathers and 20.8 per cent 
of the mothers of the teachers had 
taught school. 

Ninety-five per cent of the teach- 
ers financed their higher education 
themselves. Eighty-one and _ five 
tenths per cent financed their eduea- 
tion by teaching, and only 4.2 per 
cent reported that their parents had 
financed all of their higher education. 

Only 4.3 per cent of the fathers 
and 1.07 per cent of the mothers of 
the men teachers had received high 
school education. The college ratio 
is 8.6 per cent for fathers and 5.4 
per cent for mothers of men teachers. 
lor women teachers 4.2 per cent of 
their fathers and 7.04 per cent of 
their mothers had high school educa- 
tion. Eleven and three tenths per 
cent of the fathers and 4.2 per cent 
of the mothers of women teachers 
were college trained. 

Kighty-nine and one tenth _ per 
cent of the teachers reporting re- 
ceived high school training in Har- 
rison County. Ninety per cent of 
the teachers had high school train- 
ing. Sixty-three and eight tenths 
percent of those who had attended 
high school were graduates of com- 
missioned high schools. 

The teachers studied had_ been 
trained in nineteen different normal 
schools, colleges, and universities. 
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Forty-nine and three tenths per cent 
had attended Central Normal Col- 
ge, 36.6 per cent had attended In- 
diana State Teachers College, and 
13.4 per cent had attended Indiana 


University. 


Seventy-seven and four tenths per 
ent of the regular high school teach- 
ers and 100 per cent of the high 
ghool principals hold baccalaureate 
degrees, While thirty per cent of the 
principals have their master’s degree. 
The median number of years train- 
ing above high school is 1.28 for 
grade teachers, 3.55 for high school 
teachers, and 4.2 years for high 
school principals. 

Annual salaries of teachers in 
Harrison County are lower than sal- 
aries received by teachers who had 
gone from Harrison County to teach 
in other localities. 


Advancement in position, salary, 


school. 


and size of schools has been made by 
teachers who have gone from Harri- 
sn County to work in schools in 
other communities. 


Bowles, James O., The Advisory 
System in the Woodrow Wilson Ju- 
nior High School. July, 1931. Pp. 
124. (No. 44.) 


PuRPOSE. It is the purpose of this 
thesis to interpret curricular activi- 
ties in the Woodrow Wilson Junior 
High School in terms of the princi- 
ples of education and to show how 
this school attempted to organize 
and administer an advisory program. 


METHOD. Data were collected 
from two sources, (1) educational 
research, (2) the practices of this 
Of the first type the follow- 
ing questions were reviewed: aim, 
necessity, and philosophy of an ad- 
visory program; methods of adjust- 
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ment and types of advice. Of the 
second, the study examined the pupil 
adjustment system, homeroom, club, 
and try-out activities, and finally, the 


administrative technique of the 
school. 
FINDINGS. If the experience of 


Woodrow Wilson is representative— 
and there is no reason known to the 
writer to say that it is not—a prin- 
cipal may expect much criticism 
from teachers and patrons about the 
worth of an advisory program. In 
this thesis evidence is therefore sub- 
mitted to support the statements 
that: 

(1) Student conduct improves by 
sharing in the beginning responsi- 
bilities, initiatives, and controls of 
practice-living. 

(2) Cases of continual failures and 
inferiority complexes take a new 
lease on life. 

(3) Under wise and sympathetic 
direction in an advisory program 
superior students find many oppor- 
tunities for enrichment of interests 
and thus develop the habit of using 
instead of wasting time. 

(4) Teachers who scoff remain to 
pray, and pray because of the added 
interest of children and their im- 
provement in school. 

(5) Students perform willingly 
and with unexpected efficiency the 
duties of the student-citizen in 
school. 

(6) The senior high school is im- 
proved by a good advisory program. 

(7) Truancy and elimination de- 
clines rapidly. 


Martin, Eva Toma. A Study of the 
Achievement of Terre Haute Fresh- 
men in the Mechanics of English 
Composition. August, 1931. Pp. 168. 
(No. 45.) 
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PURPOSE. It was the purpose of 
this study to discover how proficient 
the city freshmen were in the use 
of mechanically correct English. Be- 
cause of the many complaints of the 
writing ability of Freshmen it was 
evident that some investigation was 
advisable. 

METHOD. secure sufficient 
sampling of freshman English the 
Pressey Diagnostic Tests in Capital- 
ization, Punctuation, Grammar, and 
Sentence Structure were given to all 
9B pupils in six city high schools in 
October and to the same pupils again 
in May, thus securing eight tests 
from every pupil, about five thousand 
two hundred in all. These tests were 
scored according to the objective di- 
rections accompanying the tests, and 
the grades were tabulated for each 
child and for each school. The num- 
ber of errors in each sentence was 
recorded to ascertain the most com- 
mon errors in usage. All these data 
were interpreted in the light of other 
studies and nation-wide surveys. 

FINDINGS. The local freshmen 
were below ninth grade standard at 
the beginning of the year, but at the 
end they surpassed that standard. 

The intensive study resulting from 
the testing program resulted in 
marked improvement in every school 
in the city. 

The testing program was valuable 
in making both pupils and teachers 
conscious of their abilities and limi- 
tations when compared with stan- 
dard measures of achievement. 


The time and efforts of all were 
expended more economicaily and 
constructively because of the definite 
unit of study. 

Such a program served as an equal 
incentive to dull and bright pupils. 
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The mastery of common usages 
likely to be needed in original writ. 
ing is entirely within the ability of 
normal freshmen. 

Finally since growth in correctness 
of expression parallels inventive abil. 
ity and logical powers, the efforts 
made throughout the city to gain cor. 
rectness in the mechanics of writing 
seem fully justified by the successfy| 
results. 


Ewing, Gertrude N. IJndividyg 
Personality Studies. August, 1931. 
Pp. 253. (No. 47.) 

PURPOSE. This study has attempt. 
ed to show how just any child may 
be studied, with the definite purpose 
in view of helping him to form a 
well-integrated personality. 


METHOD. The methods employed 
in collecting the data for the thirty 
pupils in this study are: examination 
of school records for I.Q., scholar- 
ship, and citizenship records through 
the entire school history; interview 
with at least one of the parents; ques. 
tionnaire to parents and a separate 
one to the pupils; observation by 
practice students in class work and 
outside activities, both organized and 
unorganized; observation by critic 
teacher in class work and outside ac- 
tivities, both organized and unorgan- 
ized; personal interview with the 
child’s teachers, present and former; 
personal interview with the child 
through informal discussions; exam- 
ination of personal writings, diaries, 
autobiographies, lists of likes and 
dislikes, strong and weak points 


(written in English, history, and | 


civics work); observation in infor , 


mal personal contact. 


FINDINGS. The classroom teacher 
can and does have a great influence 
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in helping the child to integrate his 
personality. 
Some of the principles involved in 
the development of personality are: 
Diagnosing the Situation. By 
knowing the details of the child’s 
life the teacher can first diagnose 
and then apply remedial measures. 
Creating Desire. It is necessary 
for the teacher to discover incentives 
by which she may create in the pupil 
a deisre for improvement. 
Developing a Plan of Action. Often 
it is necessary to plan in detail with 
the pupil the ways in which he may 
correct his fault or further improve 
his special ability. Then the plans 
of action must be put in practice. 
Integrating Personality. It is by 
a thorough knowledge of each child 
that the teacher can best direct and 
guide the child in the integration of 
his personality. It is necessary to 
integrate traits, ideals, habits, and 
customs to develop a strong and con- 
sistent personality. 


Relation of Diagnosis and Integra- 
tion to Scholarship. It was found in 
some studies that some of the pupils 
had good scholarship records but not 
good citizenship records; sometimes 
the scholarship record did not com- 
pare favorably with the ability of the 
pupil. A thorough diagnosis makes 
it possible to find out the weak traits 
of the individual and the causes of 
the weakness. Only after this thor- 
ough diagnosis can the proper reme- 
dial measures be applied. Unless the 
child’s accomplishments and citizen- 
ship record compare favorably with 
his ability, his personality is not yet 
well-rounded and he needs guidance. 

Relation of Diagnosis and Integra- 
tion to Citizenship and Moral Life. 
It was found that some of the pu- 


pils had a high intelligence quotient 
but a low scholarship record and a 
low citizenship record. Clearly in 
such instances there is a lack of in- 
tegration. A diagnosis must be made 
to discover the cause of this lack of 
integration, and then proper remedi- 
al measures must be applied in the 
light of the findings. If during 
school the child is studied as a per- 
sonality and if proper help and 
guidance are given, delinquency may 
often be prevented. 

In the case of the so-called ‘‘nor- 
mal” child by the methods suggested 
he may be helped to adjust himself 
and develop into a successful, well- 
integrated personality. 


Peters, Mary Olga. An Experimen- 
tal Comparison of Grammar-Trans- 
lation Method and Direct Method in 
the Teachiiiy ef French. August, 
1931. Pp. 150. (No. 48.) 

PURPOSE. The purpose of this 
study was to determine the results 
obtained in the teaching of elemen- 
tary French through the application 
of the direct method and of the gram- 
mar-translation method. 


METHOD. The group of twenty- 
eight freshmen students in the Indi- 
ana State Training School was divid- 
ed into two sections. The grammar- 
translation method was used in the 
one and the direct method in the 
other. The two groups were equal- 
ized as far as equalization was pos- 
sible. 

The two methods used in this ex- 
periment will be described briefly in 
order to avoid any possible confusion. 

The following points were observ- 
ed in the direct method: 


1. Great care given to pronunci- 
ation. 
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2. Extensive oral work in the for- 
eign tongue and oral treatment of the 
text, excluding the vernacular as 
much as possible. 

3. Grammar taught inductively 
but systematically in connection with 
oral work. 

4. The written work based on mat- 
ter which had been thoroughly as- 
similated by hearing and speaking 
it. 

5. Translation to English reduced 
to a minimum. 

6. Real reading for comprehension 
stressed. 

7. Use of Realia. 


In the grammar-translation meth-. 


od the following were observed. 

1. Studying a list of disconnected 
words (vocabulary). 

2. Memorizing grammatical rules 
and exceptions. 

3. Oral translation from the na- 
tive tongue into the foreign tongue 
and vice versa. 

4. Written translation. 

5. Teaching of pronunciation. 

6. Practice in reading aloud and 
listening to some spoken French. 

Various objective tests were used 
to secure data. 

A study was made of the ratios 
between the differences of the means 
and the probable errors of these dif- 
ferences as a method of determining 
the significant differences between 
the grammar-translation group and 
the direct method group. 

Zero order correlations were Cal- 
culated in order to measure the re- 
lationship between the _ intellignce 
quotients and scores on tests at the 
middle and end of the year. 

Methods of comparison between 


the two groups were determined by 
coefficients of correlation and by the 


significance of the difference of | 
means. The problem under consider- 
ation was to determine whether or | 


not the apparent difference between 
the two groups as indicated by the 
difference of means was a real dif- 
ference. | 

FINDINGS. The following conclu- 
sions may be deduced in favor of the 
grammar-translation group. The av- 
erage of the marks of the three class 
examinations given during the first 
semester indicate that the achieve- 
ment of the pupils in the grammar- 
translation group was greater dur- 
ing the first semester than that of 
the pupils in the direct method group. 
In the city schools the pupils of the 
grammar-translation groups seem to 
have achieved more during their first 
semester of study in French. 

The results in translation, vocab- 
ulary, and comprehension (of writ- 
ten questions) are clearly in favor of 
the grammar-translation group, al- 
though the correlation between intel- 
ligence quotients and test scores in 
these three tests is comparatively in- 
significant. The difference of means 
for the regular examinations is quite 
significant for this group. 

In the following respects the di- 
rect method has the lead: 

A higher degree of achievement 
was attained by the pupils of the di- 
rect method group during the sec- 
ond semester as shown by the aver- 
age of the marks of the class exam- 
inations given during the second se- 
mester. 

The direct method pupils seem to 
show better results on dictation at 
the end of the first semester. 

Concluding briefly, the grammar- 
translation method has the advan- 
tage of more concrete progress in 
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the early stages, whereas the direct 
method students seem to achieve 
more at the end of their first year 
of study in French. One may also 
conclude that the direct method leads 
to a greater ability in reading than 
the grammar-translation method 
does. 
Advantages for grammar-transla- 
tion method: 
1. Higher reusits during first se- 
mester. 
2. Higher results for 
a. Translation. 
b. Vocabulary. 
c. Comprehension( written 
questions). 
Advantages for direct method: 
1. Higher results during second 
semester. 
2. Higher results in 
Dictation. 
Reading. 
Pronunciation. 
Aural Comprehension. 
Appreciation. 
Grammar. 


Megenhardt, Dorothea Tucker. A 
Tentative Art Course of Study for 
the Senior High School. March, 1932. 
Pp. 49. (No. 49.) 

PURPOSE. The purpose of this 
study was to set up aims and select 
material desirable for a high school 
course of study in art, suitable for 
use in a high school where only one 
class in art is offered for each year. 

METHOD. The method used to col- 
lect data was by means of observa- 
tion, conference, interviews, lectures, 
and by examining courses of study. 
The art objectives decided upon as 
essential to happy useful living 
were: 

1. To develop the child’s natural 
power of creative expression. 
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2. To provide a broad field of in- 
teresting experiences with various 
materials and mediums for creative 
work. 

3. To develop an appreciation for 
the beauty in one’s surroundings. 

4. To develop further the ability 
of the talented individual in art and 
prepare him for advanced work. 

FINDINGS. The art course of study 
built around the objectives listed 
above. 

Many art courses of study are im- 
practical, giving many general: ideas 
that the average teacher cannot fol- 
low. 

Some states have no available art 
course of study, others are out of 
date, mere outlines, tentative, or in 
the process of being rebuilt. ew are 
excellent. 

Superintendents, principals, and 
teachers are opposed to art because 
of the improper methods used in 
teaching it. 

Art courses of study cannot be 
made at one sitting or by a single 
person’s opinion or the reading of 
books alone. They must be a culmi- 
nation of the reading, studying, and 
experimenting of many working 
continuously in the field of art. A 
progressive school should have a 
course of study in a state of continu- 
ous growth and change. Courses of 
study should be compiled in loose 
leaf binders from which material 
can be taken and added. Every 
school of any size needs a standing 
curriculum committee. States need 
to spend more time and money on 
curriculum research and there would 
be less poor teaching. There should 
be more definite material placed in 
the hands of art teachers, and there 
should be expert traveling teachers 
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to assist them in using courses of 
study correctly. 

Every high-school pupil needs a 
general course in art. Pupils should 
be taught drawing, design, domestic, 
commercial, and dramatic art, illus- 
tration, and painting so they may 
have a useful understanding of them, 
and an appreciation for them. Art 
is being taught more efficiently now 
than it was ten years ago, but there 
is a need for much improvement. 


Woodrow, Walter H. Sex-Instruc- 
tion as the Core of a High School Bi- 
ology Course. June, 1932. Pp. 100. 
(No. 50.) 

PuRPOSE. It is the purpose of this 
study to set forth a high school 
course of study in the subject of bi- 
ology with sex-instruction as_ its 
core, and to show some results that 
seem to have accrued from its use. 

METHOD. The course of study is 
arranged so that plant and animal 
materials may be used alternately or 
consecutively in developing any 
given biological principle or concept. 
There are seven units in the course, 
as follows: 

Unit I. An individual plant—Lima 
Bean. 

Unit II. The race of plants—Plant 
Kingdom. 

Unit III. An individual animal— 
Frog. 

Unit IV. The race of animals—An- 
imal Kingdom. 

Unit V. Man as an individual (an- 
imal). 

Unit VI. Man as the “climax” of 
evolution. 

Unit VII. Man, the individual, as 
a member of society. 


FINDINGS. Some reasonably good 
results have been obtained in 


this study. The subject of evolu- 
tion has proved to be one easily mo- 
tivated and helpful not only in mo- 
tivating biological subjects in gener- 
al, but also in the understanding of 
important biological principles and 
their applications to the pupils’ own 
lives. This has been notably true in 
regard to the study of sex and sex 
problems. It has been found that 
once a pupil has obtained a more or 
less comprehensive grasp of the facts 
of evolution, he evinces a readiness 
to assume a rational attitude toward 
the subject of sex, and to see it as 
a natural and necessary phase of 
life and an essential factor in the 
evolution of the race. In no instance 
has there been found among pupils a 
sustained intolerance of the idea of 
evolution or of sex instruction after 
careful studies had been made. If 
any parent entertained any serious 
antagonistic attitude it has not be- 
come known. On the other hand 
many favorable responses have been 
received—in conversations and in let- 
ters written by parents, former pu- 
pils, and college students who had 
taught evolution or given sex-instruc- 
tion to high school pupils under his 
supervision. 


It seems, therefore, that, in the ab- 
sence of apparent untoward results 
of such instruction and in the occur- 


rence of positive instances of whole-. 


some effects, such instruction would 
be given, in that the facts presented 
and the methods employed in pre- 
senting the same may be approved. 
It is suggested, however, that a ques- 
tionnaire might be profitabley em- 
ployed by some future investigator 
in making a detailed objective study 
of the effects of such a course, or, 
perhaps, the alumni association of a 
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high school might secure valuable 
data through the efforts of its mem- 


her's. 


Albright, Harold. A Suggested 
Course of Study in Physical Educa- 
tion for Boys of the Ninth Grade. 
May, 1932. Pp. 91. (No. 51.) 


PuRPOSE. The purpose of this 
study was to determine the activities 
that should go into a course of study 
in physical education for boys of the 
ninth grade. 

MeTHOD. A list of suggested ac- 
tivities for a course of study was pre- 
pared on the basis of the results of a 
compilation of significant data in the 
field. In order to make this study, a 
check list containing one hundred 
fifty-four activities of boys was 
placed in the hands of the ninth- 
grade boys of the city of Terre 
Haute, Indiana, during the spring of 
1931. 


For each activity there were three 
points that could be checked: if the 
boy engaged in the activity; if the 
boy liked to engage in the activity; 
and if the boy disliked to engage in 
the activity. These check lists were 
marked by boys in the ninth grade 
at Gerstmeyer High School, Garfield 
High School, Indiana State High 
School, Woodrow Wilson Junior 
High School, and Sarah Scott Junior 
High School. These are the schools 
in Terre Haute that give ninth-garde 
work with the exception of the pri- 
vate and colored schools. 


The activities were ranked accord- 
ing to the sums of the numbers of 
boys from the various schools that 
like to engage in the activities. On 
the basis of the findings the writer 
chose the activities that should go 
into a course of study in physical ed- 
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ucation for boys of the ninth grade. 


The suggested activities for such a 
course of study were found to be 
touch football, soccer, hockey, dodge 
ball, basketball, boxing, wrestling, 
playground baseball, horse _ shoe, 
baseball, track and field activities, 
tennis, swimming, black man, follow 
the leader, leap frog, tug-of-war, 
keep-away, hide-and-seek, tag, and 
hiking. 

FINDINGS. The activities suggest- 
ed above were arranged in a suggest- 
ed course of study to suit the seasons. 
The course of study was to extend 
over one school year, but the amount 
of time was the equivalent of one 
semester of five periods per week 
or about ninety fifty-minute periods. 
It was suggested that probably the 
better arrangement would be to hold 
two class periods per week one se- 
mester and three periods per week 
the next. 


The physical education teachers at 
the schools mentioned were asked to 
check those activities they taught the 
boys during the year, those they 
thought the boys liked, and those 
they thought the boys disliked. It 
was found that a close relation exists 
between games children play and the 
games they have been taught in 
school. It was also found that the 
teachers have a fairly accurate 
knowledge as to whether or not chil- 
dren like to play the games they have 
been taught. 


The study reveals the fact that in 
general boys of the ninth grade like 
to play highly organized games. Pos- 
sibly several other activities would 
rank higher than they did in this 
study if the boys had been acquaint- 
ed with them. If a boy does not 
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know an activity, he cannot say 
whether he likes it or not. 

A chapter on corrective physical 
education is included but it is sug- 
gested that the only corrective work 
given in a course of physical educa- 
tion should be taught upon the ad- 
vice of the school or family physi- 
cian. The material for the chapter 
on corrective work was taken from 
a study of the literature on correc- 
tive physical education. 


The study also includes a chapter 
on health education, the material for 
which was also taken from a study of 
the literature on the subject ot 
health education for boys of the 
ninth grade. Some suggested topics 
that should be contained in a course 
of study in health education are: nu- 
trition and diet, sleep and its vaiue 
to a healthy body, bathing, play and 
exercise, mouth and skin hygiene, 
simple rules for disease prevention, 
mental hygiene, proper clothing, 
care of the nose and mouth, care of 
the skin, care of the eyes, elimination 
of bodily wastes, the effect of alcohol, 
the effect of narcotics and drugs up- 
on the body, hygiene of the home, hy- 
giene of the community, elementary 
first aid, posture, and prevention and 
cure of common colds. 


Houston, John E. A Standardized 
Test for the First Semester of World 
History. August, 1930. Pp. 70. (No. 
52.) 

PURPOSE. The purpose of this 
study was to prepare a standardized 
test in world history for use in the 
high schools in the first semester. 


METHOD. A preliminary test of 


approximately 250 items each was 
prepared. The test contained four 
types of questions: true-false, com- 
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pletion, multiple choice, and mate. 
ing. Tables of specifications were 
prepared and adhered to closely, 
These tables were a general guide 
and guarded against the omission of 
essential items and aided in the prop. 
er balance of subject matter. A gyy. 
vey was made of four standard his. 
tory tests from which was realized 
the number of pages allotted to each 
period of history. An attempt was 
made to allocate the test items op 
this basis. 


After 1000 copies of the test were 
given in thirteen schools and the 
papers returned, each paper was 
scored according to prepared rules. 

In general items were deleted from 
the preliminary test if they were too 
difficult, too easy, duplicated other 
questions, or subjected to some defi- 
nite criticism by history teachers, 
The items which remained constitu- 
ted the standardized test. These 
items were of varying difficulty. The 
questions were arranged in cycles in 
which the questions increase in or- 
der of difficulty. 


FINDINGS. This standardized test 
shows unusually high validity and re- 
liability. Validity for the test was 
found to be .92+.01. The coefficient 
of reliability was .94+.01. 


Garretson, Walter C. Personal 
Traits, Knowledge, and Skills Con- 
sidered in Reference to ’mployment 
in Terre Haute Industries. June, 
1932. Pp. 112. (No. 54.) 


PURPOSE. The purpose of. this 
study is to determine what the in- 
dustrial world demands of its work- 
ers for the vocational guidance of 
students-—to determine what person- 
al traits, what education, and what 
skills enter as determining factors in 
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the question of employment in Terre 
Haute industries. 

METHOD. To secure ideal 
composite or psychograph it was de- 
cided to use the method of personal 
interview with managers and fore- 
men in the various industrial plants. 
To secure uniformity of the inter- 
views and to secure comparable data, 
a check list was used. The checking 
was done by the writer as the inter- 
view was proceeded. The number 
of items in the check list was reduced 


to the minimum. 


An interview was in two parts. 
The one part concerned itself with 
the traits, education, and skills en- 
tering into the general psychograph. 
The other part was the individual 
record of a selected employee, so se- 
lected because considered one of the 
most satisfactory to the manage- 
ment. 

The second part of the interview 
was intended as a check up to see 
how closely the ideal psychograph 
was followed as a determinant in 
employment and in subsequent ap- 
proval. In general they were found 
to agree fairly closely. 

Preliminary to the regular inter- 
views several items of information 
were asked for which seem to be 
more or less closely related to the 
employment situations. 


FINDINGS. About half of the in- 
dustries require from one to four 
years to acquire normal efficiency. 
The large majority reported normal- 
ly regular employment and small 
labor turnover. 

There is a demand for high char- 
acter traits. In every case such 
traits as strict honesty, spirit of co- 
operation, helpfulness, sense of re- 
sponsibility, and conscientiousness 
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are listed as essential or desirable. 
The high rating of physical traits 
would also indicate greater emphasis. 

The mental traits entering into 
what we term common sense enter 
largely into the psychograph of the 
ideal employe. 

Local industries do not demand 
more than common or grade school 
level. This appears to be due to the 
standardization of processes and to 
the close supervision of work. Only 
a few persons require extensive 
knowledge of specific subjects. It 
must be remembered, however, that 
this study is limited to what may be 
termed factory or shop industries. 
It does not include employment in 
merchandising fields or those which 
rise to professional levels. 

Most managers. indicated that 
while certain latent capacities were 
essential, particular skills could best 
be developed in the industry. 

The emphasis placed upon the 
higher character traits, and the im- 
portance attached to physical traits, 
indicate where greater emphasis 
should be placed in our educational 
system. 


Farmer, James C. A Social Appli- 
cation of the Use of Public Speaking. 
June, 1932. Pp. 48. (No. 57.) 

PuRPOSE. It is the purpose of this 
study to justify public speaking on 
the basis that it is used extensively 
in the social and business world. 

The problems involved in the 
study were stated as follows: Do per- 
sons in the social and business world 
of today need public speaking? 
Should public speaking be offered in 
the high school? Should _ public 
speaking be required in the high 
school? What type of public speak- 
ing should be given? 
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METHOD. The first purpose of the 
study was to find whether or not per- 
sons in the social and business world 
have opportunities to speak in pub- 
lic. This need was established by 
circulating a questionnaire. By this 
means, data were secured concerning 
the second problem. The remainder 
of the study reveals the work done in 
determining aims and objectives of 
a course in public speaking based up- 
on findings as a result of the ques- 
tionnaire study. In the summary, 
the writer makes some suggestions 
for a course in public speaking in 
the light of the first part of the study. 

Data were collected from the ques- 
tionnaires in regard to the following 
points: high-school attendance, 
speech training, types of speech 
training, value received from train- 
ing, need for such training, desire 
for such training, and reason for not 
speaking. Additional information 
was obtained to show the attitude of 
those interviewed concerning the re- 
quiring or offering of this work in 
the high school, as well as to obtain 
responses on the matter of the types 
to be taught. 

FINDINGS. The findings of the 
study are interesting as well as sig- 
nificant since they are based upon 
actual replies of those interviewed. 
They are as follows: 

Public speaking has not been 
taught very extensively as a regular 
subject in the high school. 

There has been little uniformity 
in the kind of speech training that 
has been taught. 

Debating seems to have been 
taught most frequently. 

A majority of people have oppor- 
tunities to speak in public. 

Training in public speaking seems 
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to find favor among those interview. 
ed. 

A significant majority of persons 
deisre specch training. 

In the opinion of those interview. 
ed, public speaking should be offered 
and required in the high school. 

In the opinion of those interview- 
ed, a course in public speaking in the 
high school should include speech 
composition, extemporaneous talks, 
and oral composition. Debating, dra- 
matics, readings, and orations should 
be offered as a part of the extra- 
curricular activity of the high school, 

The suggestions for a course of 
study for the high school are based 
upon three sources of information, 
namely, high-school teachers, text- 
books, and college professors. These 
suggestion include provisions for 
extra-curricular work as well as cur- 
ricular work. 


Fox, Crawford. County Superin- 
tendency in Indiana. June, 1982. 
Pp. 141. (No. 58.) 


PURPOSE. The purpose of. this 
study of the county superintendency 
in Indiana is to note the progress in 
that office in the last ten years. 


METHOD. The method of securing 
data was chiefly by means of the 
questionnaire and personal follow-up 
methods. The data asked for were 
general questions pertaining to the 
county superintendent, general ques- 
tions pertaining to the county board, 
relation of the county board to the 
superintendent, duties of the county 
superintendent, and division of re- 
sponsibility between the township 
principals and county superinten- 
dents in advising the trustees. 


FINDINGS. The average and medi- 
an age of the county superintendents 
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now and ten years ago is the same— 
43 years. From this one would con- 
clude that the common practice is to 
choose men in the prime of life for 
these positions. 

Of the sixty-one counties furnish- 
ing the present crop of county super- 
intendents, forty-nine have native- 
born superintendents. The majority 
of the others are recruited from coun- 
ties in southern Indiana. 


Two-thirds of all the years teach- 
ing of the county superintendents 
was done in the county where elected. 
The average teaching experience is 
15.8 years. 

The general tendency is to choose 
the county superintendents from 
high-school principals who are na- 
tive-born sons teaching in the coun- 
ty at the time of election. 


Seventy-seven per cent of the sup- 
rintendents are high-school gradu- 
ates, thirty-six per cent are normal 
graduates, eighty-two per cent are 
college graduates, and thirty-five per 
cent have master’s degrees. 


The percentage of increase in the 
last ten years is as follows: high- 
school graduates, 128 per cent; B.A. 
degrees, 205 per cent; B.S. degrees, 
100 per cent; master’s degrees, 
1350 per cent. 

There are fifty-three Democratic 
county superintendents and thirty 
Republican. 

The county adoptions of texts are 
recommended by the county super- 
intendents in seventy-four per cent 
of the cases. 

Eighth-grade commencements are 
still held in thirty-eight per cent of 
the counties. 

There are 1,663 one-room schools 
in the eighty-three counties report- 
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ing. Ten counties had no one-room 
schools. 

Of the 557 township high schools 
304, or fifty-five per cent, are 6-6 
schools. Huntington county has no 
rural elementary schools. All schools 
are combined in thirteen high and 
elementary schools of two or more 
teachers, and nine combined elemen- 
tary and high schools. Huntington 
and Harrison counties give us the 
two extremes in Indiana. 


Success grades as now given by 
the county superintendents mean 
little and are very unscientifically 
prepared. 

The percentage of time given to 
admistration is 34.1, supervision 31, 
organization 13, public relations 
12.6 and traveling 9.3. In sixty-one 
per cent of the cases the county sup- 
erintendents make most or all of the 
trustees’ annual reports. 


The county superintendents seem 
willing to place a large amount of 
responsibility on the township prin- 
cipal in matters pertaining to his 
school. 

The county superintendents should 
be given more authority, allowed 
clerical help, and given more time 
for supervision of the schools. 

Some uniform’ record § system 
should be adopted by the state which 
should include data on health, citi- 
zenship, scholarship, and other data 
useful in vocational guidance. If 
such a system were adopted it seems 
possible to eliminate the taking of 
the yearly enumeration. 


Davis, Josiah S. The Routes of 
Professional Progress of Superinten- 
dents of Schools. June, 1932. Pp. 48. 
(No. 59.) 


PURPOSE. The purpose of this 
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study is to set up some criteria for 
determining how superintendents of 
schools attained their status in the 
profession. 


METHOD. The membership list of 
the Department of Superintendence 
was carefully gone over and the 
names of all town and city superin- 
tendents in the United States care- 
fully checked. A total of 1750 town 
and city superintendents were found 
listed there. The names from the 
membership list were traced through 
each of the following: Who’s Who In 
America; Cattell’s, American Men of 
Science; Brewer’s, Directory of Sup- 
erintendents of Schools, State Nor- 
mal Principals, et cetera; Patterson’s 
American Educational Directory; 
Who’s Who Among North American 
Authors; and Cattell’s, Educational 
Directory. 

Finally, a questionnaire was print- 
ed on double postal cards and sent 
out to each of the 1750 town and city 
superintendents. On one half of the 
double postal card was a brief appeal 
requesting the information desired 
and urging the informant to list each 
position held by him. 

FINDINGS. Fifty-five and _ six- 
tenths per cent of those changing po- 
sitions remained within the same 
state. 

Twenty-five and forty-nine hun- 
dredths per cent went to a bordering 
or cornering state. 

Five and ninety-three hundredths 
per cent went to some state in the 
same geographical section but not to 
a bordering state. 

Twelve and_ séventy-four  hun- 
dredths per cent went to states more 
remote. 

Specific Major Conclusion. The 
routes of professional advancement 
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of superintendents of schools follow 
almost two to one the routes taken 
by those who progressed by chang- 
ing to anotner school system. 
Secondary Conclusion. Progress 
took place within the same state or 
the bordering states of the same ge- 
ographical section in a large majori- 
ty of cases. Those men who went 
to more remote states exemplify as 
individuals greater professional ad- 
vancement because they went to sup- 
erintendencies in the largest cities. 


Viehe, Lucile. The Library in the 
Demonstration School. June, 1932. 
Pp. 157. (No. 60.) 

PURPOSE. The purpose of this 
study is to suggest a model library 
for a demonstation school of a teach- 
ers college, based upon information 
of actual working conditions that 
now exist. 

METHOD. Questionnaires were sent 
to schools which were members of 


the American Association of Teach- . 


ers Colleges, asking for information 
concerning the following topics: the 
physical plant and equipment; books 
and periodicals; the librarian; li- 
brary instruction; and the budget. 
One hundred and sixty question- 
naires were sent and eighty-four re- 
sponses were received. The data 
from these was tabulated and the 
findings were discussed. 


FINDINGS. The trend in demon- 
stration school libraries is away 
from the classroom libraries and 
those located in the college library 
building toward a library centrally 
located in the school building. 

At least ten per cent of these 
schocls do not supply the seating ca- 
pacity as recommended in the library 
standards. Only about seventy-five 
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per cent of the schools are supplied 
with card catalogs, bulletin boards, 
pamphlet collections, picture files, et 
cetera. 

A large per cent of the schools 
responding to the questionnaires of- 
fer some instruction to the children. 
When possible this instruction is 
given in the library room by the li- 
brarian. 

Most schools feel the need of regu- 
lar library periods. 

Most school assess a small fine for 
over-due books but some inflict other 
forms of punishment upon delin- 
quent pupils. The most prevalent 
form of punishment used in the place 
of fines is the taking away of the li- 
brary privileges. 

The lack of textbooks and profes- 
sional material on the shelves of the 
demonstration school libraries is in- 
teresting to note. Only a very few 
of the schools include either in their 
collections. 

Almost every librarian has a col- 
lege degree and many also have train- 
ing in library science ranging from 
a six weeks summer school term to 
a library certificate, library diplo- 
ma, or a library degree. 

The tabulations seem to show the 
fact that so far as a budget is con- 
cerned the training school library 
has not been considered. 


Four floor plans are suggested in 
this study ranging from a minimum 
plan for a model school to a pro- 
phetic one. 


The first plan is the simplest one 
with no classroom, no traces of a mu- 
seum, and only wall shelving. The 
second plan aspires to broader lines 
and includes a classroom with mu- 
seum cases and a stack room to re- 
place the wall shelving in the high 
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school room. The third plan is de- 
signed for the Y or V type building 
and adds conveniences such as the 
teachers room, conference room and 
locked museum cupboards which are 
not found in plans one and two. On 
plan four the library occupies an en- 
tire wing of the building. 

The conclusion of this study con- 
tains recommendations for a demon- 
stration school accommodating 1000- 
1200 pupils and organized on the six- 
six plan. Recommendations are made 
for administration; physical room; 
book collection; budget; and other 
equipment such as museum, library 
classroom, and work room. 


Andrews, Olive. A Study of the 
Effect of Maturity on the Language 
Development of Two Sisters of Pre- 
school Age. June, 1932. Pp. 156. 
(No. 61.) 


PURPOSE. The purpose of this 
study was to discover the effect 
twenty-one months difference would 
have on the language development of 
two sisters of pre-school age. R who 
was five years of age had an IL.Q. of 
133 and J who was three years of 
age had an I.Q. of 140. The children 
were together continually. 


METHOD. This study was begun 
in March when R was four years and 
nine months and J three years of age. 
For a period of three months the 
writer kept a stenographic account 
of their conversation. The children 
were observed at home, on various 
occasions such as picnics, automobile 
and train trips, on the farm, and in 
the city. The observations were 
never more than a week apart and 
the observer seldom missed a day 
in being with the children. The time 
spent with them ranged from fifteen 
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minutes to a whole day. They were 
never conscious of the fact that they 
were being observed. 


FINDINGS. The greatest differ- 
ence discovered in the language de- 
velopment of these two children was 
in extent of vocabulary. The young- 
er child did not talk as much as the 
older. One phase of immaturity 
which seemed to affect her language 
development was her social develop- 
ment. This lack of social develop- 
ment would also be a factor in the 
growth of concepts. J’s_ solitary 
world naturally would not require as 
many words or the development of 
as many concepts as R’s social world. 
J’s failure to hear and to understand 
the conversation of adults would ac- 
count for the fact that she had not 
mastered all of her inflections. 


The fact that the vocabularies of 
both children were above the aver- 
ages for their ages is another proof 
that there is a very definite relation 
between size of vocabulary and in- 
telligence. 


Fread, Mary. A Survey of Health 
Education for High School Girls 
With Recommendations for a Course 
of Study for the Indiana State 
Training School. May, 1932. Pp. 
93. (No. 62.) 

PuRPOSE. The purpose of this 
study was to determine what is be- 
ing done in the field of definite health 
education, to evaluate methods, ma- 
terials, and measurements of instruc- 
tion now being used, and to recom- 
mend principles to be followed in 
making a course of study for the 
training school. 

METHOD. The survey was based 
on the sixty replies received from 
the seventy-five questionnaires sent 
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to high schools in all parts of the 
United States. 

FINDINGS. The survey found that 
no one person was responsible for 
the program of health education, 
About one-third of the schools had 
an active health committee. Approx- 
imately ninety per cent of the schools 
had a doctor’s service available and 
had a school nurse. About half of 
the schools had definite health educa- 
tion classes. Health education was 
required of about two-fifths of all 
the freshmen. About one-half re- 
quired it of all classes. Approximate. 
ly two-fifths of the schools receive 
instructional help from their State 
Department of Education. Twenty- 
nine books were listed as being used 
as texts but only six were named 
more than once. All the schools used 
other materials besides textbooks. 
There was no one “most used” meth- 
od of teaching. About half the 
schools gave an annual physical ex- 
amination to all their students. This 
was given by the doctor assisted by 
the nurse. The average time spent 
in examining each individual was 
thirteen minutes. Records were usu- 
ally kept on individual cards. The 
follow-up work was usually done by 
the nurse. About half the schools 
were attemtping to measure results. 
Written tests of knowledge and ob- 
servation of health activities were 
the types of tests usually used to 
measure results. 

The following recommendations 
were made to apply to the health in- 
struction in the Indiana State Train- 
ing School: 

1. A physical examination should 
be given to all the girls in school at 
the beginning of the fall term. This 
should be given by the College physi- 
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cian, assisted by his nurse. The rec- 
ords of these examinations should be 
fled in the office of the training 
school physical education teacher. 

9 At the beginning of the fall 
term in following years, all entering 
girls and all girls who had a low rec- 
ord in the previous examination 
should be examined by the physician. 
All others should be re-examined by 
the physical education teacher. Any 
showing abnormalities should be re- 
ferred to the physician. 

8. Since there is no school nurse, 
the follow-up work should be done by 
the physical education teacher. This 
should include notices to parents on 
remediable defects in pupils, confer- 
ences with parents and family doc- 
tors, and checks to see that defects 
are corrected. 

4, The physicial education teacher 
should make a report to the principal 
and other teachers of the findings of 
the physical examination. 

5. No textbooks should be required 
of the pupils. A list of reference 
books should be given each pupil. 

6. One or two large units of sub- 
ject matter should be studied each 
semester. Person hygiene should be 
studied the first semester, first aid 
and nutrition the second semester, 
community hygiene the third semes- 
ter, and mental and social hygiene 
the fourth semester. 

7. There should be extensive use 
of reference and supplementary ma- 
terials. In teaching, the subject mat- 
ter should determine the type of 
method used. The formation of 


habits, attitudes, and skills should 
be the outcomes expected. 

8. Objective measures of results 
should be used as much as possible. 
A survey of attitudes and knowledge 
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already possessed by the _ pupils 
should be made at the beginning of 
the term. A final test of the same 
sort should show an improvement in 
these attitudes and knowledge. 

9. The physical education teacher 
should use every opportunity to in- 
terest the other teachers in health to 
the end that health work will be fine- 
ly integrated from class to class. 


Bunce, Thirza Eleanor. A Study of 
Moral and Religious Education in 
British Malaya. June, 1932. Pp. 101. 
(No. 63.) 

PURPOSE. The purpose of this 
study was to point out the various 
types of moral and religious educa- 
tion which are being carried on in 
British Malaya at the present time. 


METHOD. The material was ob- 
tained from the following sources: 
the writings of government officials 
and missionaries who have lived and 
worked among the people; foreigners 
who have visited the lands to study 
particular phases of their life; tour- 
ists; Asiatics both Christian and non- 
Christian; and from personal obser- 
vations over a period of seventeen 
years spent in British Malaya. 


FINDINGS. The study of the lead- 
ers of these movements and the 
founding of their religions brought 
out the fact that each faith has em- 
phasized some phase of truth. The 
study further revealed that these re- 
ligions have failed to function in the 
production of a fine type of char- 
acter except in rare instances. 


Where these religions have been 
at work, there is an inferior type of 
home life and the ideal of woman- 
hood is on a very low level. Ignor- 
ance, illiteracy, fear, and supersti- 
tion follow in their wake. Polygamy, 
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traffic in children, child-marriage, 
opium smoking, gambling,.and vice 
flourish, much of it with the ap- 
proval of the religious leaders and 
of their sacred writings. A few out- 
standing nationals have made at- 
tempts to correct some of these evils, 
but the religions, as such, have lift- 
ed no voice of protest against such 
evils, nor do they seem to have any 
remedy for them. 

The introduction of Christianity 
into the peninsula’s life simultane- 
ously with British occupation has 
shown some rather remarkable re- 
sults. 

As a result of this Christian edu- 
cation, a Christian community has 
grown up which has a more lofty 
conception of the character of God 
and of the worth of human person- 
ality. Polygamy is unknown in the 
Christian home, the wife taking her 
place as a co-partner in its joys and 
responsibilities. 

Behind every movement for re- 
form is found Christian sentiment. 
Protests against slavery, child-mar- 
riage, gambling, opium smoking, and 
vice are the direct outgrowth of 
Christian teaching. 

With the changing attitude to- 
ward woman, new avenues of self- 
expression have opened up. Many 
girls have taken teacher training. 
Many have gone into government 
hospitals to be trained as nurses. A 
few have been brave enough to enter 
the medical college in Singapore. 


Christianity is still looked upon as 
a foreign religion and the task be- 
fore this faith today is to re-orient 
itself in the life of the people. Its 
endeavor should be to develop a 
Christian Church which will be in- 
digenous, which will incorporate 


within it the most worthy character. 
istics of the various races in Malaya, 
which shall be allowed to interpret 
Christ in terms of their own racial] 
heritage. 

With this in mind, the religious ed. 
ucation promulgated by Christianity 
is seeking to build in Malaya a go. 
ciety that shall be both God-centered 
and man-centered. 


Stegemoller, Clarence William. A 
Vocational Study of the Graduates 
and Withdrawals of Union High 
School, Dugger, Indiana. June, 1932. 
Pp. 104. (No. 64.) 

PURPOSE. The purpose of this 
study is to find out what occupations 
the graduates and withdrawals of 
Union High School, Dugger, Indiana, 
are following; what caused them to 
make their choices; what benefits the 
high-school training has been to 
them; what subjects in the curricu- 
lum have benefited them most; what 
ones would have benefited them 
more, had they been offered; finally, 
the adequacy of the high-school 
course for the pursuit of work in 
higher institutions of learning. 

METHOD. All data collected from 
the graduates and withdrawals were 
by means of the questionnaire. The 
questionnaire consisted of four chief 
parts: (1) personal, (2) vocational 
information, (3) extra-curricular ac- 
tivities, and (4) curriculum. The 
data were handled under these four 
heads. The data of the male gradu- 
ate, the female graduate, the male 
withdrawal and the female with- 
drawal were listed separately so that 
comparisons and contrasts could be 
drawn. 

FINDINGS. One hundred forty-four 
of the graduates’ fathers, or 64.5 
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per cent, are coal miners, but twenty- 
seven fathers of the withdrawals, or 
fifty-eight per cent, are engaged in 
the same occupation. Only one per 
cent of the male graduates is engag- 
ed in coal mining. 

Fifteen and seven-tenths per cent 
of all the graduates are in schools of 
higher training. 

Teaching is the most favored per- 
manent occupation of both the male 
and the female graduates. The ten- 
ure is short for both the male and 
the female graduates. 

Almost a third of the female with- 
drawals left school to get married. 

Thirty-two per cent of the male 
graduates, thirty-eight per cent of 
the female graduates, fifty per cent 
of the male withdrawals, and twenty 
per cent of the female withdrawals 
are living at home. 

The median age at graduation is 
18.46 years. 

Forty-six per cent of the female 
graduates and forty-one per cent of 
the male graduates have taken a year 
or more of some kind of training be- 
yond the high school. 

Ten per cent of the male graduates 
and five per cent of the female grad- 
uates have had four years’ of college 
work. 

The graduates have attended six- 
teen different colleges iand normal 
schools in addition to business col- 
leges and nurses training schools. 

More than one-half of the male 
graduates are working at temporary 
occupations. 

Thirty-six per cent of the gradu- 
ates think that the present curricu- 
lum is satisfactory. 

The female graduates assert that 
the commercial subjects and chem- 
istry would have helped them more 
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than the subjects they did take. The 
males have selected the same two, 
only in reverse order. 

Fifteen per cent of the graduates 
want subjects removed from the 
curriculum. This is not high. Latin 
is the chief subject that graduates 
and withdrawals wish discontinued. 


The male graduates and the male 
withdrawals have selected mathe- 
matics as the subject of most value 
to them in their present occupations. 
The female graduates and the female 
withdrawals have selected English 
as the subject of most value to them 
in their present occupations. 


Almost one-half of the male grad- 
uates and more than one-half of the 
female graduates think that extra- 
curricular activities have been of 
value to them in helping to develop 
qualities essential to success in their 
present occupations. 


Kester, Glenn E. A Summary of 
the Outstanding State School Fi- 
nance Legislation Proposed and En- 
acted During the Year 1931. June, 
1932. Pp. 75. (No. 66.) 


PURPOSE. The purpose of this 
study was (a) to present in concise 
form the outstanding public school 
finance legislation in the United 
States during the year 1931, (b) to 
present the outstanding proposed 
public school finance legislation 
which failed to be enacted by the 
state legislatures of 1931, and (c) to 
reveal trends in such legislation. 


METHOD. The objective data up- 
on which the preparation of this 
thesis was based were secured from 
the recent school codes of the several 
states, from educational bulletins 
published by various State Depart- 
ments of Education, from reports of 
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investigating committees and com- 
missions, and from personal letters 
from members of State Departments 
of Education. A _ request for the 
necessary data was sent to the State 
Department of Education in each of 
the forty-eight states. 

FINDINGS. Three significant prob- 
lems were involved in the major bills 
introduced in the state legislatures 
of 1931. The first of these was the 
problem of equalizing educational op- 
portunity; the second was the prob- 
lem of equalizing the financial bur- 
der of school support; and the third 
was the problem of relieving proper- 
ty of the excessive burden of school 
taxes. 

Bills introduced in the legislatures 


of sixteen states carried provisions 


for solving the first of these prob- 
lems in a reasonably sound and satis- 
factory way. They were defeated in 
twelve states. 

Two basic methods of apportion- 
ment of state school funds were rep- 
resented in the measures introduced 
in the 1931 legislatures. The first 
method was based upon the principle 
that state school money be apportion- 
ed to all school corporations, regard- 
less of wealth, according to some 
measure of educational need. The 
measures introduced in Indiana, 
Florida, North Carolina, Ohio, Ten- 
nessee, and West Virginia provided 
a method of apportionment of school 
funds based upon this principle. 


The second method of apportion- 
ment of state school funds was based 
upon the principle that the state sup- 
port that part of the minimum edu- 
cational program which the local 
school corpoération is unable to sup- 
port from the proceeds of the maxi- 
mum local tax levy permitted by law 


and all other revenue available for 
school purposes in the district. The 
measures introduced in Iowa, Ne- 
braska, Missouri, Oklahoma, Wiscon- 
sin, Wyoming, and Utah provide a 
method of apportionment of school 
funds based upon this principle. 

In solving the third problem, many 
measures were introduced providing 
for taxation of sources of wealth 
other than tangible property. 

Income taxes proved to be the 
most popular form of taxation. New 
income tax laws or revisions in pres- 
ent income tax laws were introduced 
in the legislatures of at least fifteen 
states. Constitutional limitations on 
taxation seemed to be a_ stumbling 
block for income taxes in many 
states. While the legislatures of 
Alabama, Idaho, Illinois, and Ver- 
mont were successful in enacting 
new income tax laws, the law of Ala- 
bama has since been declared uncon- 
stitutional and the legality of the Il- 
linois law is now pending. 

The states of Georgia, Missouri, 
North Carolina, and Oklahoma were 
suecessful in revising their existing 
income tax laws to provide additional 
state revenue. Wisconsin failed to 
make a similar revision. Income tax 
proposals were defeated in_ lowa, 
Michigan, Nebraska, Ohio, Washing- 
ton, and West Virginia. 

Several states attempted to pre- 
pare the way for the enactment of 
income tax laws at some future time 
by proposing amendments to the 
state constitutions making income 


taxes valid. The States of Indiana, 
Kansas, and Minnesota adopted reso- 
lutions to submit such an amend- 
ment to a referendum, while Colora- 
do, Florida, Maine, and Montana de- 
feated similar resolutions. 
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Tobacco taxes as a source of state 
revenue received much attention. Ar- 
kansas, Ohio, and Texas levied a tax 
on tobacco products the proceeds to 
be used for school purposes. Similar 
measures were defeated in Illinois, 
Michigan, West Virginia, and Wy- 
oming. 

Chain store taxes for school sup- 
port were enacted in Alabama and 
Florida and defeated in Illinois and 
West Virginia. 

The gasoline tax was increased in 
Georgia, Florida, and Arkansas, the 
extra proceeds to help support 
schools. 

In the proposed and enacted school 
finance legislation of 1931, there was 
a general tendency to decrease local 
support, a tendency to relieve prop- 
erty of the school tax burden by levy- 
ing new types of taxes, and a ten- 
dency to apportion state school mon- 
ey in such a manner as to more near- 
ly equalize educational opportunity 
and school support. 


Johnson, Basil Orval. A Study of 
the Methods of Research, the Tech- 
niques of Collecting Data, the Sta- 
tistical Methods and Procedures, and 
Methods of Presentation Used in Re- 
searches in Education. June, 1932. 
Pp. 45. (No. 67.) 


PURPOSE. The purpose of this 
study was to determine what meth- 
ods of research, techniques of collect- 
ing data, statistical methods and pro- 
cedures, and methods of presentation 
are used in researches in education. 


METHOD. Certain criteria were 
set up subjectively for selection of 
the studies to be examined. These 
criteria were validated by being sub- 
mitted to twelve members of the fac- 
ulty of Indiana State Teachers Col- 


lege for approval. Since a majority 
of those who served as judges approv- 
ed each criterion as it was originally 
developed, they were considered va- 
lid. In brief the criteria developed 
for the selection of the studies to be 
examined were: (1) studies 
must have been made by research 
workers, while working on the job; 
(2) the workers must have had train- 
ing beyond a master’s degree, pre- 
ferably a doctor’s degree; (3) the 
studies shall not have been used to 
meet the requirement for any degree. 

A large group of researches were 
selected at random from the files of 
the research office, and the criteria 
for the selection of studies to be ex- 
amined were applied. Those not 
measuring up to each of the criteria 
were discarded, leaving fifty in the 
final list. 


FINDINGS. It is deemed highly 
important that every student of ed- 
ucation should have a_ thorough 
knowledge of methods of research, 
of techniques of collecting data, of 
statistical methods and procedures, 
and of methods of presentation be- 
fore he attempts to make an impor- 
tant study requiring statistical treat- 
ment of quantitative data. 

Since such is true for all scientific 
studies, it is even more true for 
thesis studies. 


Rush, Rose Pennington. To What 
Extent is Health Education Funce- 
tioning in Manatee County, Florida? 
June, 19382. Pp. 125. (No. 68.) 

PURPOSE. This study is an attempt 
to determine to what extent health 
education is functioning in Manatee 
County, Florida. 

METHOD. In this study several 
methods of research were used. First, 
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two questionnaires were presented, 
one to each of the teachers of the 
county and the other to the students 
of Bradenton High School. Second, 
an inspection was made of all build- 
ings, grounds and general conditions. 
Third, interviews were held. Fourth, 
posters made by school children 
were collected and photographed; 
compositions written by pupils 
were collected; and classes were 
visited and notes taken on actual 
work and recitations of pupils. Fifth, 
a rather careful study was made of 
the State Course of Study, especially 
the part pertaining to health and 
physical education. A study was al- 
so made of the texts and other helps 
used in the schools in health work. 
Local newspapers were reviewed to 
see what attention these paid to the 
subject of health in their columns. 
“Health Notes,” the official monthly 
bulletin of the Florida State Board of 
Health, was also studied to see if 
something pertaining to health in- 
struction in Manatee County might 
be found in its pages. 

FINDINGS. There seems to be a 
widespread realization of the impor- 
tance of the subject of health instruc- 
tion in Manatee county. 

In every school in the county, with 
the possible exception of two or three 
remote rural schools, it was found 
that health problems and instruction 
received some attention. 

In several of the largest and best 
equipped schools the work was very 
commendable. 


The county health program in- 
cludes personal hygiene, supervision 
and remedy of initial defects, super- 
vision of infectious diseases, super- 
vision for detection and remedy of 
such defects, disabilities, or diseases 
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as may develop during childhood. 
This work is under the supervision 
of the county nurse, who in turn, re. 
ceives her instruction from the State 
Board of Health. 

Physiology, sanitation, foods, 
clothing, and physical education are 
included in the program, but are 
under the supervision of regular 
classroom teachers and the county 
demonstration agent. 

Physical examinations are eon. 
ducted at least once each year in each 
school in the county. <A second eal! 
is made to the schools upon the re- 
quest of the teachers. 

The rural buildings for elementary 
children present the poorest condi- 
tions for the housing of school chil- 
dren. Several of these buildings 
should be abolished. 

Much more attention should be 
given to sources of infection. More 
disinfectant should be used and all 
toilet rooms should be kept clean and 


light. 
Not enough attention is given to | 


open-air school work. 


Rest rooms, fairly well equipped 
for students, are found in the seven 
best buildings, but no separate rest 
rooms for teachers are found in any 
of the buildings of the county. 

Generally speaking, a start has 
been made in the right direction in 
the promotion of health education in 
the county, but the work is much in 
need of supervision. There seems to 
be no well defined plan and too much | 
responsibility is placed upon. the | 
school nurse. The work should be 


more closely organized and an intel- 
sive campaign inaugurated to create 
more interest in the movement. | 


Lewis, Morton Abraham: A Si) 
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vey of Health Education and Prac- 
tice in the Schools for Colored Chil- 
dren and Their Communities. June, 
1982. Pp. 44. (No. 69.) 

PuRPOSE. The purpose of this 
study was to determine in so far as 
possible, the exact status of health 
education as administered in the 
schools for colored children in Vigo 
County, Indiana. 

METHOD. By personal interview 
and questionnaire the investigator 
sought to find out: 

Where teachers and parents rank- 
ed health in educational! importance? 
What they seem to see most desirable 
in health knowledge and practice? 
If there is noticable improvement in 
home, school, and community life in 
respect to health? The quantity and 
quality of parental health belief and 
practice and of teacher health know- 
ledge? 

FINDINGS. Although varied econ- 
omic and social levels prevailed, the 
outlook for progress in health educa- 
tion was encouraging. 

The data obtained was tabulated 
and it was shown that health know- 
ledge and practice ranged from al- 
most primitive levels to satisfactor- 
ily high standards. Careful atten- 
tion was given to attitude toward 
such things as vaccination and im- 
munization against diseases, internal 
medicines, belief in respect to micro- 
organisms, medical and dental health 
inspections, superstitions, and gener- 
al sensitiveness in matters of health. 

Opinions respecting the care of 
mothers and concerning sex instruc- 
tion for children were also noted. 
Data were also obtained relating to 
community cooperation in carrying 
out the health programs. 


Unfortunately very few had been 
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impressed with the importance of 
saferuarding dental health and none 
had been immunized against scarlet 
fever. 

However there is much evidence 
that because of their educational 
progress, superstition, which is so 
detrimental to both physical and 
menial health, is rapidly disappear- 
ing. 

The responses received from the 
teachers seemed to indicate much 
progress on their part in matters of 
health instruction. They seem to pos- 
sess a body of health facts and prac- 
tices that enable them to carry on 
their health programs successfully. 
They do not attack their problems 
with a series of health slogans and 
platitudes but with positive health in- 
struction. 


A tabulation of their question- 
naires shows that twenty out of 
twenty-five considered health the 
greatest aim in education. 


In conclusion it may be said that 
in the writer’s judgment the atti- 
tudes of the teachers in the schools 
for colored children and of the par- 
ents in their communities, are whole- 
some toward health instruction and 
its administration. The general ap- 
pearance and attitude of children re- 
flect the good effects of health in- 
struction. 


Dobbins, Ernest Otto. The Con- 
struction and Standardization of a 
Test in Classroom Organization and 
Management. June, 1932. Pp. 55. 
(No. 70.) 


PURPOSE. The purpose of the 
study was: (1) To ‘determine the 
courses offered in the department of 
education in teachers colleges that 
were members of the American As- 
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sosiation of Teachers Colleges. 

(2) The construction and stan- 
dardization of a test in the course of 
Classroom Organization and Man- 
agement from questions submitted 
by teachers colleges of the country. 

METHOD. The following methods 
were used: 

(1) Quantitative study of the “De- 
partmental Statement” of 152 teach- 
ers colleges. 

(2) A request for questions and an 
analysis of the questions received. 

(3) Construction and standardiza- 
tion of the test in the course of Class- 
room Organization and Management. 

(a) The test was revised by elim- 
inating those questions and items 
which proved to be too easy to an- 
swer or too difficult. 

FINDINGS. (1) The reliability of 
the original test was found to be 
.79+.01. 

(2) The reliability of the revised 
test was found to be .85+.01. 


(3) T-scores were developed for 
the revised test. 


Crosser, Helen. Special Education 
—The Retarded Child. June, 1932. 
Pp. 89. (No. 71.) 

PURPOSE. The purpose of this 
study is to suggest a method of deal- 
ing with the retarded child. 


METHOD. The subject is treated 
by means of studies made by authori- 
ties on the retarded child, by statis- 
tical records, and by case studies. 


FINDINGS. Fifteen states have en- 
acted special laws to promote school 
education of handicapped children. 
Of the thirty states reporting no 
legal provision, twenty-two supply 
education for the retarded and eight 
have no provision. Three states re- 
port no provision of any kind. 
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In order to accomplish the ideal 
equality of opportunity for all chil- 
dren opportunity must be provided 
for the mentally retarded to learn 
how to live completely and success. 
fully on their intelligence levels. Eqd- 
ucation which will permit them t 
engage in the work of unskilled labor 
and live happily in the humblest 
group must be given. Special abili- 
ties should be sought out and develop. 
ed and disabilities should me minim- 
ized, not stressed. With a depart- 
ment of special education organized 
and properly staffed, it will be pos- 
sible to give every child the oppor- 
tunity for an education suited to his 
ability. 


Johnson, Helen Wright. Ezami- 
nation of Elementary Latin Tests Be- 
longing to the Pre and Post Classical 
Investigation Periods. June, 1982. 
Pp. 110. (No. 72.) 


PuRPOSE. The purpose of this in- 
vestigation was to make an exami- 
nation of elementary Latin texts be- 
longing to the period previous to the 
Classical Investigation and of a 
group influenced by and _ belonging 
to the period following. This study 
attempted an analysis of both type 
texts. 


METHOD. The study was based up- 
on an examination of fourteen ele- 
mentary texts which date from 1860 
to 1920, six elementary texts dating 
from 1925 to 1929 and seven second 
year books belonging to the _ post 
Classical Investigation period and 
including some basic elements pre- 
viously presented in traditional first 
year texts which date from 1926 to 
1930. 


An analysis of the method used in- 
dicates that an examination of 
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twenty-seven texts has been made; 
first an analysis of the content of the 
traditional texts in elementary Latin 
has been minutely made and in like 
manner the content of the texts be- 
longing to the period immediately 
following the report of the Commit- 


tee who conducted The Classical In- 


vestigation. Due to the postpone- 
ment of certain basic elements to sec- 
ond year texts a group of representa- 
tive second year books has been con- 
sidered. Seventeen tables have been 
made setting forth the place in each 
text that the various basic elements 
of beginning Latin are treated and 
the method of treatment used in the 
different available texts. 

FINDINGS. The teaching of Latin 
in secondary schools is tending to- 
ward increased efficiency as shown 
by the reorganization of material 
taught which emphasizes the pupil’s 
point of view, the elimination of use- 
less material and taking a psycho- 
logical approach of the subject rath- 
er than a logical one. 

A marked difference in vocabulary 
was noted; the newer type books 
have the more common functional 
words while the older texts have vo- 
cabularies based on Caesar or some 
author to be read later. 

The content is rearranged and ex- 
tended into second year books. Few- 
er formal elements are given for 
work in the first year. 


The old grammar method has been 
superseded by the functional as 
shown by the early introduction of 
reading material, the gradual de- 
velopment of points of syntax such 
as the appearance of the individual 
case forms with drill upon each be- 
fore the table of declension appears 
in any form, pictorial illustrative 


material, derivatives and the fact 
that the newer books guide the pu- 
pil through his work and the older 
texts make no mention of purpose. 

Mythology is an element of his- 
torical cultural basis. 

Paradigms are presented after use 
in reading in the modern books. 

Translation is an important in- 
strument for teaching syntax. 


There is a postponement of the 
subjunctive mood, gerundives, peri- 
phrastic conjugations, irregular 
verbs, and some of the heavier syn- 
tax in the later texts. 


The general appearance of the 
texts is different. Most books of the 
post-classical investigation period 
present no connected and systematic 
development either of forms or of 
syntax. The conjugation of a verb 
is not given connectedly and contin- 
uously but is dismembered and scat- 
tered throughout the book. 


Pictorial illustrations formerly un- 
known are prominent in the later 
texts. Visual and emotional appeal 
enlists the active interest and curi- 
osity of the pupil. 


Frushour, John H. A Plan of 
Equalization of Educational Oppor- 


tunity in Some Indiana Counties. 
June, 1932. Pp. 125. (No. 73.) 


PURPOSE. The purpose of this 
study was to classify the school cor- 
porations in some Indiana counties, 
and to place these school corpora- 
tions into common class groupings 
on the basis of various characteris- 
tics or criteria which are common to 
the corporations. This reduces the 
corporations to homogeneous group- 
ings and provides an equitable basis 
for investigation and for efforts 
along the line of educational equali- 
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zation. The study includes the school 
corporations in thirty-two Indiana 
counties and consists of 354 school 
townships, thirty-five school towns, 
and forty-four school cities. The 
counties included in the study were 
selected with the idea of securing the 
widest possible range in financial 
values. 

METHOD. The data used in the 
study were collected from reports of 
the Indiana State Department of 
Public Instruction for the school year 
of 1929-30, from reports of the State 
Auditors office, and from the 1930 


Census Report. 

Data were collected for each of 
the corporations in regard to the fol- 
lowing seven characteristics or cri- 
teria: ratio of assessed valuation to 
population; school expenditures; en- 
rollment per square mile; auxiliary 
agencies; number of school build- 
ings; value of school property; and 
per capita cost. The corporations 
were classified on the basis of these 
seven criteria into five types as fol- 
lows: rural township; trading cent- 
er; mill town; residential city; and 
apartment-house city. In order to 
analyze the data and to determine 
the type classification for the corpor- 
ations, medians were found for each 
of the seven criteria. Corporations 
were located into type forms accord- 
ing’ to their position either above or 
below the median on each of the 
seven criteria. A summation of 
these type locations for any corpor- 
ation determined its final classifica- 
tion into one of the five type forms. 


FINDINGS. By far the larger num- 
ber of the school corporations in 
Indiana counties studied fall into the 
rural township type or the trading 
center type. 


There are decided inequalities ex. 
isting between Indiana school com. 
munities. These inequalities are, in 


general; differences in resources, dif- 


ferences in population, differences in 
school enrollment, differences in 
school expenditures, differences in 
financial ability, and differences in 
educational burden. 

Burden, the ratio of money raised 
to assessed valuation, should be ad- 
justed to ability, the ratio of assessed 
valuation to school enrollment, for 
all corporations. 

The Indiana system of making the 
general property tax the basis of all 
taxation has perhaps been the great- 
est hindrance to equalization in our 
educational system. 

There is no panacea for all the 
educational ills that confront Indi- 
ana or any other state; and no 
scheme, however praiseworthy, will 
remedy all the difficulties. However, 
revision must come in our taxing sys- 
tem and a more efficient state-wide 
educational relief plan must be work- 
ed out on the basis of that system. 
This reorganization should take in- 
to consideration the economic classi- 
fication of the various school corpor- 
ations. This study is submitted in 
the hope that it may be of some help 
in solving that problem. 


Price, Edith K. Curricula for the 
Social Studies for the Junior High 


School. June, 1932. Pp. 175. (No. 
74.) | 
Purpose. The purpose of this 


study was to determine if possible, 
the trends in the social studies for 
the junior high school. This study 


also included the writing of a course 
of study in light of the findings of 
the study. 

METHOD. The study was based up- 
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on the reports of investigating com- 
mittees, and the analysis of forty- 
seven courses of study gathered from 
various parts of our country. The 
committees investigating in this field 
secured data in regard to the follow- 
ing questions: What shall be the ob- 
jectives of the social studies in the 
junior high school? What subject- 
matter shall be taught? How shall 
this subject-matter be taught? In 
what grades shall it be taught? 
What type of organization shall be 
used? The people making these in- 
vestigations gathered their data by 
the use of tests, questionnaires, ex- 
periments, and personal investiga- 
tions. This study was confined to 
the work done during the last fifteen 
years, 1917-1932. 

Finpincs. The field of social 
studies in the junior high school is 
characterized by inventions and ex- 
perimentations. 

There is a tendency to stress pres- 
ent-day events. 

There is a tendency to limit the 
time for the social studies to forty 
or fifty minutes daily for the three 
years in the junior high school. 

There is a tendency to teach ge- 
ography in the seventh grade; his- 
tory in the eighth grade; and com- 
munity civics in the ninth grade. 

Emphasis is placed upon under- 
standing of the relationship between 
facts and important generalizations. 

The interdependence of modern 
nations is emphasized. 

While there is a certain amount of 
integration of geography, history, 
and civics, it is difficult to determine 
whether the fusion idea will domin- 
ate all courses of study. 


The newer courses emphasize econ- 
omic, social, and cultural ways of 


living and minimize the militaristic 
and political aspects of life. 

There is a strong tendency to de- 
velop courses of study about a world 
point of view. 

The newer courses provide for par- 
ticipation in activities necessary to- 
ward developing social attitudes and 
behaviors. 

The newer courses concentrate the 
work of the pupils upon the most im- 
portant facts, or the facts that are 
most crucial to the understanding of 
modern life and its development. 

The social studies is considered by 
many as a core subject in the junior 
high school curriculum. 


Higgins, Margaret Elizabeth. 
Study of Achievement and Related 
Factors of Mathematics Majors at 
Indiana State Teachers College for 
the Years 1926 to 1922. June, 1932. 
Pp. 84. (No. 76.) 

PURPOSE. It was the purpose of 
this study to analyze the available 
data concerning mathematics majors 
at Indiana State Teachers College to 
find out as much as possible about 
their achievement during their col- 
lege career and to ascertain, as far 
as possible, the truth or falsity of 
certain current opinions concerning 
such students. Some of the opinions 
referred to were: that mathematics 
majors are “quantitative thinkers” of 
special talent who frequently fall 
short in other lines, that men excell 
women in mathematics, that mathe- 
matics majors are above the average 
students in general mental ability, 
that majors in any subject make 
higher grades in the senior college 
than in junior college because they 
have established a reputation in their 
major department. 

METHOD. All the data of this 
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study were secured from records of 
Indiana State Teachers College. The 
names of students majoring in math- 
ematics were secured from license 
cards in the office of the Registrar 
and from records of the mathematics 
department of the school. Data con- 
cerning the scholarship of each stu- 
dent included total number of A’s, 
B’s, C’s, D’s, and F’s; mathematics 
courses, dates and grades of each; 
and grades in other major subject 
or subjects. Intelligence percentiles 
of the students were obtained from 
the Dean of the Faculty. Practice 
teaching marks and personality rat- 
ings were obtained from the Depart- 
ment of Supervised Teaching. The 
scholarship index was’ employed 
throughout the study to summarize 
the students scholarship in various 
phases of his work. Measures of 
central tendency, measures of vari- 
ability, coefficients of correlation, 
and reliability tests were used in all 
parts of the study. 

FINDINGS. It was found that math- 
ematics majors are better in general 
scholarship than they are in mathe- 
matics scholarship and that correla- 
tion between mathematics scholar- 
ship and general scholarship is very 
high. 

Mathematics majors were found 
to be above the average student of 
Indiana State Tédachers College in 
general mental ability as measured 
by psychological tests given by the 
school. Considerable correlation be- 
tween intelligence and mathematics 
scholarship was found. The coeffici- 
ent of correlation between intelli- 
gence and mathematics scholarship 


found in this study was about aver- 


age in comparison with coefficients 
between intelligence and general col- 


lege scholarship as listed in Jntelli- 
gence of College Students by A. H. 
MacPhail. 

Women mathematics majors were 
found to be higher than men majors 
in mathematics scholarship and in 
general scholarship. There was little 
difference between the intelligence of 
the women mathematics majors and 
that of the men majors. Women ma- 
jors were rated higher in personali- 
ty than men majors. 

Marked correlation was found be- 
tween professional mathematics 
scholarship (methods and_ practice 
teaching’) and academic mathematics 
scholarship. Men majors were bet- 
ter in academic mathematics than 
professional mathematics. Women 
majors were about the same in aca- 
demic and professional mathematics, 
Women majors excelled men majors 
in both academic and_ professional 
mathematics scholarship. Mathe- 
matics majors vary more in profes- 
sional mathematics scholarship than 
they do in academic mathematics 
scholarship. 

The opinion that majors in any 
subject make higher grades in senior 
college than in junior college because 
they have established a reputation in 
their major departments is not true 
for mathematics majors, since a 
study of the actual situation shows 
the reverse to be true. Substantial 
correlation was found between schol- 
arship in freshman mathematics 
courses, in sophomore mathematics 
courses, and in senior-college mathe- 
matics courses. 


The scholarship of men majors de- 
creased from freshman mathematics 
to sophomore mathematics and 
slightly further from sophomore 

(Continued on Page 327) 
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The Development Of Score Cards 
For Evaluating Silent Reading Lessons 
In The Intermediate Grades 


by 
Rose Marian Cox 
1929 


This is an abstract of a thesis, submitted in partial fulfillment of the 
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PART I 
THE HISTORY OF THE SCORE CARDS 
THE PROBLEM 


One of the outstanding tendencies 
in all phases of education to-day is 
that of employing objective measure- 
ments. But this method of evaluat- 
ing the phases of education is yet 
new, and the teacher who would like 
to use such measurements upon a 
particular phase of her work is apt 
to find herself handicapped by rea- 
son of the fact that none such exist. 

A need for some objective evalu- 
ation of reading lessons had been 
recongized by the writer, who di- 
rects the course in “‘Method of Teach- 
ing Reading in the Grades” at the 
Indiana State Teachers College at 
Terre Haute, Indiana. Dissatisfied 
with all attempts to appraise the es- 
sentials of a good reading lesson up- 
on the basis of subjective judgment, 
she set herself the task of devising 
an objective measure for the teach- 
ing of reading that should cover 
these two points: (1) What elements 
constitute a good reading lesson; and 
(2) What is the relative value of 
these elements. The writer wanted 
to do for reading lessons what 
Strayer-Englehardt had done for 
school buildings, and she decided to 
use the same means of measuring 
that they had used—the score card. 
Therefore she set out with the defi- 
nite plan of making a score card up- 
on which would be placed the con- 
sensus of judgment of experts of 
reading upon (1) the essential ele- 
ments of a good reading lesson and 
(2) the value of each element. 


Since the making of score cards 
for evaluating reading lessons for 
all grades would have been too great 
an undertaking, the first question 
that arose was the consideration of 
the particular grades for which to 
make score cards. The intermedi- 
ate grades rather than the primary 
or advanced grades were selected for 
the three following reasons: (1) 
There are no method courses offered 
in the Indiana State Teachers Col- 
lege which train especially for teach- 
ing reading in the intermediate 
grades, four, five, and six; (2) There 
seems to be reason to believe that 
these grades require radically dif- 
ferent methods in reading from 
those which the College offers in pri- 
mary reading; and (3) Beginning 
teachers are usually placed in these 
grades. 

The original plan was to make five 
score cards for reading in the inter- 
mediate grades: one for the work 
type of oral reading and one for the 
work type of silent reading; one for 
the recreational type of oral and one 
for the recreational type of silent 
reading. The fifth was to be on 
drills to supplement and strengthen 
all kinds of reading work. 

The problem that first presented 
itself was the selection of the ele- 
ments that constitute a good silent 
reading lesson. To help solve the 


problem, the writer sent the students 
in her classes in Reading Methods to 
observe a_ work-type-silent-reading 
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lesson given by a critic teacher in the 
fourth grade. The students were in- 
structed to make a full list of the 
elements which, in their opinion, 
made the lesson a good one. Later, 
in class, these lists were analyzed 
and put into the form of an organ- 
ized outline. Additional work-type- 
silent-reading lessons in the other 
intermediate grades were observed 
and checked by the outline. Then 
the list was supplemented and re- 
organized. This outline constituted 
the first score card for work-type- 
silent-reading lessons in the inter- 
mediate grades. The same proced- 
ure of analyzing and checking was 
followed in compiling the outline 
which constituted the first score card 
for recreational-silent-reading _les- 
sons in the intermediate grades. Ac- 
cording to this preliminary analysis, 
the activities involved in a reading 
lesson were classified under the fol- 
lowing main heads: 

Part I. Preparatory Work of the 
Teacher. 

Part II. Actual Teaching of the 
Lesson. 

Part III. The Child Activity. 
Each of these parts was analyzed in- 
to its constituent elements until it 
was believed that a fairly complete 
list had been obtained. 


The next problem was to validate 
this list. It was evident that apprais- 
ing the list as organized would in- 
volve considerable time and effort. 
It was deemed avisable, therefore, 
first to secure the opinion of a small 
group of interested persons as to the 
advisability of sending out the lists 
as they then stood. Accordingly, 
twelve typewritten copies were made 
of each of these five score cards. 
These copies were distributed among 


two Supervisors, four Professors of 
Education, and six outstandingly. » 
good critic teachers of Reading over 
the state. These educators were re. 
quested to study the outlines and to 
make any changes in form or thought 
that they considered helpful. Ten | 
of the twelve copies were returned, } 
and all the educators who examined 
them were of the opinion that the 
amount of time and work required of 
the specialists who were asked to 
evaluate the various points on five | 
score cards was so great that few 
persons would take the time to give | 
their judgments. ) 

Therefore it seemed advisable to 
limit the scope of the work rather 
severely. It was decided not to make | 
a study of both silent and oral read- 
ing, but to deal with only one type. 
The problem of determining which 
kind should be selected was to be 
solved by the answers to two ques- 
tions that were put to the members 
of the classes in “Method of Teach- | 
ing Reading in the Grades.” } 

These questions were: (1) “How | 
were you taught Reading after you 
had passed the primary grades? 
State in one or two sentences and 
hand in to-morrow.” (2) “Do you 
read more silently or orally? To be 
positive, keep a daily record of the 
number of hours you read orally and 
the number you read silently. At the 
end of the term, hand this in.” 


In answer to these two questions, 
two bits of definite information were 
secured from the students: (1) al- 
most none (four out of one hundred 
sixty) of the students had_ been 
taught to read silently; (2) stu 
dents read much more silently 


than orally; most of them read one 
hundred or two hundred times 4s 
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much. Therefore the writer decided 
to make score cards for silent read- 


ing lessons in the _ intermediate 

grades. 

STEPS IN DEVELOPING THE SCORE 
CARDS 


After the ten typewritten score 
cards of the five types of reading had 
been returned with their questions, 
they were carefully studied. It was 
found that the returned cards had 
many new and valuable points; sev- 
eral items were stated better and 
more clearly than they had been on 
the tentative score cards which had 
been sent out; and many omissions 
were proposed. After having weight- 
ed all suggestions, the writer decid- 
ed to pay no further attention to the 
score cards for oral reading. The 
score cards for silent reading were 
revised and forty copies were made 
of them. These revised score cards 
for silent reading in the intermedi- 
ate grades were sent to the author’s 
advisors at Indiana University, to 
graduate students who were working 
in the field of Elementary Education 
in Indiana University, to the City 
Supervisor of Reading in Terre 
Haute, Indiana, to several of the 
Terre Haute Principals who are par- 
ticularly interested in the reading 
work, and the remaining copies were 
given to teachers in the Indiana 
State Teachers College in the depart- 
ments of Literature and Education. 
The directions were as_ before: 
“Please study these silent-reading- 
score cards. Add any point not 
given which you think necessary to 
evaluate; strike out any point you 
consider unnecessary; restate any 
point you think you can state more 
clearly; and criticize freely.” All of 
these forty copies were returned ex- 
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cept ten. These thirty copies were 
studied and practically every sugges- 
tion was worked into the third edi- 
tion of the cards. Items such as 
“personal appearance,” and “‘voice of 
the teacher” which had appeared in 
the first two tentative editions of the 
Score Cards had been objected to by 
so great a number of the educators 
that they were omitted in this third 
edition. This time one hundred 
typewritten copies of the revised 
score cards were made and sent to 
the same people and to several more 
of the city teachers of Terre Haute. 
Every Principal in Terre Haute was 
given one for herself and one for 
each of her intermediate teachers 
with clear instructions for filling 
them out. 


Seventy of the one hundred cards 
came back. Again the writer stud- 
ied these suggestions and made the 
proposed changes, which were not 
many. Then the score cards were 
printed. But there was found to be 
one serious objection to them—they 
were too long, too unwieldy to be 
easily handled. The suggestion of 
the advisors was taken, and in sev- 
eral places the different items were 
grouped under one heading; for ex- 
ample: 1. under I.A. was originally 
three separate points: 1, 2, and 3. 


Up to this point the study had 
been designed to determine the es- 
sential elements constituting an ac- 
ceptable lesson in silent reading for 
intermediate grades. The final list 
was the result of four revisions in 
which much help had been given by 
the author’s advisors at Indiana Uni- 
versity, the students in the classes of 
the advisors and in the writer’s own 


classes, personally interested super- 
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visors and principals, and a few 
other educators in Indiana. 

Having agreed upon the essential 
elements satisfactorily, the next step 
was to determine the relative value 
or weight that should be allotted to 
each of these points. To accomplish 
this purpose, the judgment of a large 
number of persons who were deemed 
qualified to pass upon the values was 
sought. One thousand copies of the 
Seore Cards were made and sent out 
to Professors of Education in Uni- 
versities and Teachers Colleges, Sup- 
erintendents, Supervisors, and well- 
trained teachers of Reading. These 
persons were told the purpose of the 
score Cards, and they were asked to 
give a value in percentages which 
each step should receive if it were 
perfectly done. 

Explicit instructions were printed 
to enable the persons receiving the 
blanks to fill them out properly. 
From the pooled judgment of all the 
persons filling out the blanks, norms 
were to be established. 

Of the one thousand cards distrib- 
uted, two hundred forty were return- 
ed with estimates within’ three 
months. The groups of experts 
making evaluations included: 


27 Superintendents 

89 Experienced City Teachers 

50 Professors in Schools of Education 
and Normal Schools 

68 Supervisors 

6 Miscellaneous 


240 Total 

From these two hundred forty 
evaluations a tabulation was made, 
and tentative norms for each point 
were established based on the medi- 
an. These norms were established 
for work-type-silent-reading lessons 
and for recreational-type-silent read- 
ing lessons. A second tabulation was 
made and a second set of tentative 
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norms were determined when two 
hundred eighty-six evaluations had 
been received, and a third and final 
tabulation was made and final norms 
established when three hundred 
twenty-five educators had sent in 
their evaluations for work- and re- 
creational - type - silent - reading les- 
sons. 


The score cards as finally develop- 
ed, listed under the three main heads 
given on page 304 (Part I. Prepara- 
tory Work of the Teacher, Part II. 
Actual Teaching of the Lesson, and 
Part III. The Child Activity) the 
items judged by these three hundred 
twenty-five educators to be essential 
to good work-type- and recreational- 
type-silent-reading lessons. The 
items were classified and listed as 
main heads, subheads, et cetera, in 
the traditional briefing manner. The 
items were indicated by numerals 
and letters, z.e., I., I1LA., et 
cetera. In the work-type lesson 
seven sub-points were made under 
Part I, two sub-points under Part II, 
and three sub-points under Part IIL. 
In the recreational-type, however, 
five sub-points were listed under 
Part I, two sub-points under PartlII, 
and two sub-points under Part III. 
Still more minute points were desig- 
nated under each sub-point. Oppo- 
site each item was the value assigned 
to it on a scale of 100. 


The changes necessary to make 
the estimates in each evaluation total 
100, and to make the various sub- 
points equal the value given the main 
point were very slight, never being 
more than a few tenths, usually not 
more than two-tenths; sometimes 


they required no change at all. 
The formula used for getting the 
mean for each item in all the esti- 
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mates of this thesis was formula 5 
on page 79 in Statistical Methods for 
Students in Education by Karl J. 
Holzinger, published in 1928 by Ginn 
and Company at Boston, Massachu- 
setts. 

In order to secure the greatest 
possible achievement in silent read- 
ing, there are many things which 
must be drilled upon outside of the 
regular reading period. Among 
these are: the use of reference books, 
the making of graphs, the learning 
of synonyms, antonyms, homonyms, 
prefixes, suffixes, roots, and the like. 
To omit these drills is to weaken the 
regular silent reading work. There- 
fore, on page four of the Score Cards 
are suggested various kinds of drills 
and the procedure to be taken in giv- 
ing them. These evaluations were 
made and tentative norms establish- 
ed for the Score Card for drills after 
returns from two hundred forty ed- 
ucators had been received, after two 
hundred eighty-six, and finally after 
three hundred twenty-five estimates 
had been received. 

Of the four main points included 


under drills, “Part Il. Strengthen- 
ing the Impression,” has been given 
the main emphasis—33.8 points. 
This really constitutes the drill, and 
its success or failure will depend 
mainly upon the degree to which the 
impression is strengthened. 

Even with the pooled judgment of 
experts on the value of each element 
in the various types of silent read- 
ing lessons in the intermediate 
grades, the teacher would have had 
no way of knowing what propor- 
tion of her time should be devoted to 
teaching each type: work type, re- 
creational type, and drills. Accord- 
ingly, along with the edition of the 


Score Cards that was sent to one 
thousand educators, a questionnaire 
was inserted, which asked how much 
time should be spent on each phase 
of reading in each intermediats 
grade. It should be noted that the 
two phases of oral reading were also 
included in this questionnaire. This 
was done purposely in order to keep 
the teacher from thinking that all 
of the reading work in the intermed- 
iate grades should be silent reading. 
The results of this questionnaire 
were: work-type-silent-reading les- 
sons increase in importance from the 
fourth on through the sixth grade, 
according to these two hundred forty 
educators; recreational - type - silent- 
reading lessons receive less emphasis 
in all three of these grades than do 
the work-type-silent-reading lessons; 
yet there is a slight increase of time 
put on these in each advancing grade. 
The two types of oral reading de- 
crease from the fourth grade on 
through the sixth grade. 


When the two hundred and forty 
returns had been increased to two 
hundred eighty-six, another tabula- 
tion was made and the tentative 
norms were revised, although the 
writer had reason to believe that ad- 
ditional returns were still to be ex- 
pected. These two hundred eighty- 
six evaluations were made by the fol- 
lowing groups of educators: 

27 Superintendents 

89 Experienced City Teachers 

50 Professors in Schools of Education 
and Normal Schools. 

G8 Supervisors 


52 Dr. Gray’s Class of Graduate Stu- 
dents 


286 =Total 


The present and final form of the 
Score Cards shows the means se- 
cured when the number of educa- 


| 

| 

| 
= 
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tors making estimates had been in- 

creased to three hundred twenty-five. 

This number includes: 

Superintendents 

Experienced City Teachers 

Professors in schools of Education 
and Normal! Schools. 

Supervisors 

Dr. W. S. Gray’s Class of Graduate 


Students 
Miscellaneous 


325 Total number of educators making 
estimates 
Among the persons who placed 
values for the main elements in 
silent reading lessons were Dr. W. S. 
Gray, Dr. C. R. Stone, and Dr. Fran- 
ces Jenkins. The estimates made by 


kept as the estimates of one of the 
various groups,—just as the esti. 
mates of the city teachers made 4g 
group; those of the superintendents, 
another group, et cetera. In the see. 
ond list of tentative norms establish. 
ed, these estimates of the group of 
graduate students have been includ- 
ed. 

Score Cards were given to sixty. 
two students in the Indiana State 
Teachers College at Terre Haute, and 
they, too, made estimates. However, 
as only three or four of the students 
had had any teaching experience, 
their estimates were not thought to 


TABLE I 
MEANS OF ESTIMATES OF THREE GROUPS OF EDUCATORS ON THE 
VALUE OF THE VARIOUS POINTS IN A WORK-TYPE-SILENT-READING 
LESSON IN THE INTERMEDIATE GRADES, COMPARED WITH 


MEANS OF ESTIMATES OF DRS. W. 


S. GRAY, C. R. STONE 


AND FRANCIS JENKINS ON THESE POINTS 


Part and Section 


Part I. Preliminary Work 
Selecting proper material 
Securing proper atmosphere 
Raising motive questions 
Making clear whether to read for 

speed, comprehension, et cetera 

Allowing for individuai differences 
Anticipating difficulties 
Setting up standards 


Part II. Teaching Act 
Procedure 
Economy 


Part III. Child Activity 
While studying 
In recitation 
In recording progress 


Points Awarded By 

Code | 240 Ed-| 286 Ed-| 325 Ed-| 3 Ex- 

ucators | ucators | ucators | perts 

Total 30.4 30.3 26.0 
A 6.1 6.1 | 6.0 
B 4.3 4.2 | 4.2 
C 4.3 4.4 4.5 
D | 4.6 4.7 | 4.8 
E | 4.1 42 | 42 
F 3.4 32 | 33 
G 3.6 3.5 | 3.4 

Total 28.2 28.8 28.6 30.6 
A 18.4 18.3 18.2 
B 10.4 10.3 10,2 

Total 42.2 40.7 41.1 43.3 
A 10.4 10.5 10.4 
B 26.6 26.0 | 26.2 
C 4.7 43 4.7 


these experts have been included in 
other estimates. However, a mean 
of their three estimates on each 
point was made for the sake of com- 
parison. The members of Dr. Gray’s 
graduate class in Supervision during 
the first summer term of 1925 also 
made estimates. These have been 


be valuable enough to be included 
with the others; and so they are put 
in a separate group. They have been 
kept merely for the sake of compari- 
son. 
Having established two sets of 
temporary means: first, of the edu- 
cator’s evaluations in both types of 
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silent reading, in drills, and in the 
proportionate stress to be given each 
phase of reading when two hundred 
forty returns were in; again, when 
two hundred eighty-six came in; and 
lastly, having established the final 
means when three hundred twenty- 
five estimations had been received,— 
it proved interesting to compare in 
tabulated form these three sets of 
means. The slight variation in norms 
from two hundred forty to three 
hundred twenty-five evaluations jus- 
tified us in concluding that the num- 
ber used was sufficient to establish 
validity. Side by side with the pool- 
ed judgments of two hundred forty, 


Gray, Stone, and Jenkins. These 
comparisons are made for work-type- 
silent-reading lessons in Table I; 
and for recreational-silent-reading 
lessons in Table II. These are only 
two of the fifty-two tables, four 
graphs, and three figures used by the 
writer in arriving at her conclusions. 

From Table I it will be noted that 
the means of the evaluations of the 
three experts rank “Part III. Child 
Activity,” higher than do the means 
of evaluations of groups of two hun- 
dred forty, two hundred eighty-six 
and three hundred twenty-five edu- 
cators. Also the experts count, 
“Part Il. The Teaching Act,” as more 


TABLE II 


MEANS OF ESTIMATES OF THREE GROUPS OF EDUCATORS ON 
POINTS 


VALUE OF THE VARIOUS 


THE 
IN A RECREATIONAL-TYPE 


SILENT-READING LESSON IN THE INTERMEDIATE GRADES, 
COMPARED WITH THE MEANS OF THE ESTIMATES OF 
DRS. W. S. GRAY, C. R. STONE, AND FRANCIS 
JENKINS ON THESE POINTS 


Part and Section 


Part I. Preliminary Work 
Selecting Proper material 
Selecting Proper atmosphere 
Raising motive questions 
Allowing for individual differences 
Setting up standards 


Part II. Teaching Act 


Procedure 
Economy 


Part III. Child Activity 
While studying 


In recitation 


Points Awarded By 

Code (240 Edu-/286 Edu-325 Edu-| 3 ex- 
¢ators | cators | cators | perts 
Total 27.2 27.4 | 27.7 25.3 
A 7.7 7.8 7.8 

B 5.2 5.2 | 5.8 

C 5.1 5.0 | 5.1 

D 5.3 6.3 | 5.3 

E 4.1 4.0 | 4.0 
Total 26.3 26.2 26.5 31.3 
A 16.3 16.3 16.5 

B 10.1 10.2 10.4 
Total 46.9 46.7 45.5 43.3 
A 11.8 11.8 10.8 

B 34.6 34.8 34.6 


two hundred eighty-six, and three 
hundred twenty-five educators, the 
judgments of three of the best ex- 
perts and writers on silent reading 
were placed so that comparisons 
might be made with the means de- 
rived from the estimates of Drs. 


important than “Part I. The Pre- 
paration.” All the other groups 


have valued Part I higher than Part 
II. The differences are not great, 
yet it is interesting and significant 
to note the stress put upon the child’s 
part by these experts. 
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Table II shows what has_ been 
noticed before in considering the 
work - type - silent - reading lessons; 
i.e., the mean of the evaluations of 
these experts does not give quite so 
much emphasis to Part III as does the 
mean of the evaluations of the three 
hundred twenty-five educators. A\l- 
so, Part I is not deemed quite so im- 
portant as is Part II. Yet there is 
little difference in any of the means 
for any one point. 

Similar tabulations were made for 
the norms established for drills and 
for the proportionate stress to be 
given various phases of reading in 
each intermediate grade; first, when 
two hundred forty estimates came; 
next, when two hundred eighty-six 
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40, v.e., two-fifths of the value of the 
lesson. Dr. Jenkins gave a much 
lower value to “I. The Preliminary 
Work,” than do the others; she 
counted it as worth only half as much 
as the actual teaching of the lesson. 

The author has spoken repeatedly 
of the classes in the Indiana State 
Teachers College that were taking 
““Method of Teaching Reading in the 
Grades.” To sixty-two of those stu- 
dents, the cards were given and they 
were asked to study them. The same 
printed explanations were handed 
them as were mailed to the others. 
However, the estimates of the inex- 
perienced college students were not 
considered to have weight enough to 
be counted in any tabulations made. 


TABLE III 


INDIVIDUAL EVALUATIONS OF PARTS I, I], AND III BY EACH OF 
THE THREE EXPERTS 


Work ‘Type 


Recreational Type 


‘Part II 


Part I Part II, Part III Part I Part II 
Prelimi- Teaching | Child Ac- | Prelimi- Teaching | Child Ac- 
| mary work) Act tivity nary work! Act tivity 
Gray 28 22 50 26 24 50 | 
Stone 30 30 40 30 30 40 
Jenkins 20 40 40 20 40 40 
Mean 26 30.6 43.3 25.3 31.3 43.3 


STANDARD DEVIATION AND PROBABLE 
ERROR 

Having secured the means, the | 
standard deviation and probable er- 
ror were worked out and tabulated | 
for these same six points; 7.e., Parts 
I, Il, and III of work-type-silent- 
reading lessons and Parts I, II, and 
III of recreational-silent-reading les- | 
sons. The means derived from the | 
estimations made by the Indiana 
State Teachers College students were 
placed after the totals, as they were 
not included in the means of the three 
hundred twenty-five educators. They 
were kept in the thesis because it 
was interesting to see how the means 


estimates were in; and finally, when 
three hundred twenty-five educators 
had made their evaluations. The final 
norms established for drills and for 
the relative stress to be given each 
phase of reading are found on page 
four of the printed Score Cards. 

As the judgment of each of these 
three experts has great weight, the 
reader will find it interesting to com- 
pare their individual evaluations on 
Parts I, II, and III. 

From Table III it will be noted that 
in both types of silent reading, Dr. 
Gray ranked Part III as worth 50 
points, i.e., half the value of the les- 
son; while the other two rank it as 


of these inexperienced people com- 
pared with those of Dr. W. S. Gray’s 
graduate class and with the totals. 
The formula used for S.D. and for 
p.E. are found in Karl J. Holzinger’s 
Statistical Methods for Students in 
Education, page 109, published by 
Ginn and Company, Boston, Massa- 
chusetts, in 1928. The standard de- 
viation and probable error among 
the estimates made by each group of 
educators were shown in the thesis 
by tables, but in this synopsis the 
findings are merely stated. 

In the standard deviation and 
probable error of the mean for esti- 
mates of twenty-seven Superinten- 
dents the results showed that the 
standard deviation in the estimate of 
the group of twenty-seven Superin- 
tendents was greatest for Part II 
in work-type lessons and for Part 
III in recreational lessons. 


In the standard deviation and 
probable error of the mean for esti- 
mates of eighty-nine City Teachers 
it was noted that the deviation in 
the estimates of the group of eighty- 
nine city teachers was greatest for 
Part III. In the recreational lessons 
there was less deviation for Part II 
than for Part I. These deviations 
were more analogous to those of the 
Professors of Education than to those 
of Dr. W. S. Gray’s class. The prob- 
able error was less for each point 
than was that of the group of Pro- 
fessors of Education, and in every 
case greater than that for the group 
of students in Dr. W. S. Gray’s class. 


In the standard deviation and 
probable error of the mean for esti- 
mates of fifty Professors of Educa- 
tion in universities and normal 
schools, the fifty Professors of Edu- 
cation have less deviation on “Part 
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I. Preliminary Work,” of both work 
and recreational types than for 
Parts II and III. The greatest devi- 
ation was found in Part III, and it 
was greater in recreational- than in 
work-type reading. The probable 
error in Part III was also greater 
than in Parts I and II. 

The standard deviation in the esti- 
mates made by sixty-eight supervi- 
sors was greater for Part III, next 
greatest for Part II, and least for 
Part I. As has been the case with 
the deviations of estimates by fifty 
Professors of Education and eighty- 
nine city teachers, the deviation was 
greater for Part III for recreational- 
type-silent-reading lessons than for 
Part III for work-type-silent-read- 
ing lessons. 

The deviation in the estimates of 
Dr. W. S. Gray’s class was also less 
for Part I than for Parts II and III 
in both types of lessons. Also, this 
group had much less deviation for 
every point than have the estimates 
of the Professors of Education. The 
probable error was also greater for 
Part III than for Parts I and II, and 
it was noticeably smaller than that 
of the estimates of the Professors of 
Education. 

It was found that the standard 
deviation in the estimates of thirty- 
nine miscellaneous educators was 
greatest for Part III, next greatest 
for Part II, and least for Part I. 


The standard deviation in the esti- 
mates of the three hundred twenty- 
five educators was greatest in both 
types of lessons for Part III, next 
greatest for Part II, and least for 
Part I. 

The estimates of the sixty-two In- 
diana State Teachers College stu- 
dents showed a standard deviation 
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running proportionally with the 
standard deviation of the three hun- 
dred twenty-five educators in all 
parts of both types of lessons with 
one exception. Part II of the work 
type had less deviation than had 
Part I. These deviations were great- 
er than for any other group. 

Tables of standard deviations of 
estimates made on points on pages 
two and three of the Score Cards 
showed little deviation. This meant 
it had been possible to establish 
norms, making allowances for the 
probable errors. These norms show- 
ed a sufficient degree of uniformity 
of judgment to make them of weight 
and importance. This was the pur- 
pose of the author in making the 
Score Cards. 

As the estimates for the drills 
were made by fewer people, no devi- 
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ations and possible errors were es. 
tablished. The three experts, Drs. 
Gray, Stone, and Jenkins, did not 
give evaluations on drills. 

In Part I of her thesis the writer 
showed the development of the Score 
Cards step by step: 

1. From her recognized need of 
some objective measure for silent 
reading lessons in the intermediate 
grades to the outlines made by Indi- 
ana State Normal School students. 

2. From these outlines to the first 
copies sent out. 

3. From these first distributed 
copies to the first revision. 

4. So on, revision after revision. 

5. Until the finished copy of the 
Score Cards with the norms estab- 
lished by three hundred and twenty- 
five educators was ready for use. 
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PART II 
THE VALIDATION OF THE SCORE CARDS 


USES OF THE SCORE CARDS 
GENERAL EXPLANATION 


With the Score Cards finally estab- 
lished, the next problem was to de- 
termine their practical utility for 
classroom use. Various questions 
arose: (1) Would the Score Cards 
enable an observer to rate a reading 
lesson more easily and more accu- 
rately? (2) Would they distinguish 
a poor lesson from a good one, show- 
ing wherein the one was weak and 
the other strong? (3) Could the 
teacher get from them suggestions 
for improving a lesson that they 
might indicate as weak? and the 
like. 


To determine the answer to these 
questions a great many reading les- 
sons were observed by the writer and 
others, and these lessons were rated 
by means of the Score Cards. A 
stenographic report of many of these 
lessons Was made as some evidence 
of the practicability of the Score 
Cards for the purposes for which 
they were designed. 


As three hundred twenty-five edu- 
cators have deemed these points the 
important ones in a silent reading 
lesson, and as definite values have 
been derived for them, the reader 
can score the lessons as he reads 
them by referring to the appropriate 
Score Card. A mere glance will re- 
veal to the reader whether many or 
few of the points on the Score Cards 
are brought out. However, to see 


the degree of excellency of the work 


done, a careful reading of them 
would be necessary. 

To help answer the pertinent ques- 
tion which arose as to the practical 
uses of the Score Cards, six tests 
were made. 


TEST I 


The first group of lessons to be re- 
produced and to be measured by the 
Score Cards was a group of seven 
rural school lessons. The particular 
problem in testing these lessons was: 
“Will the Score Cards show whether 
each lesson is excellent, average, or 
poor?” These lessons which were re- 
produced in full in the thesis, but 
which are not given in this synop- 
sis, were evaluated by the writer. 


All seven of the rural _ school 
teachers who gave lessons confessed 
that they had never seen a silent 
reading lesson given and that they 
had no idea how to teach one. Each 
teacher asked what she was to do 
and begged for a demonstration les- 
son before she tried to give one. But 
this would have defeated the purpose 
of the author; 7.e., to determine how 
accurately the Score Cards would 
grade a lesson and “show up” the 
presence or absence of good tech- 
nique. Therefore each teacher was 
urged to do the best she could, and 
assured that suggestions would be 
given later. These particular sug- 
gestions given by the author to each 
of these rural school teachers were 
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given after each lesson which was 
reproduced in the thesis. All seven 
lessons were graded poor or below 
average by the writer. These facts 
were noted: (1) The teachers them- 
selves felt that the lessons were poor, 
but they did not know why they 
were. (2) The Score Cards showed 
wha the lessons were poor. 

A study of the rating as recorded 
on the Score Cards would have re- 
vealed to the teachers: (1) Wherein 
their work had fallen below stan- 
dard; and (2) They would have indi- 
cated the points upon which improve- 
ment was needed. These seven les- 
sons reproduced in the thesis were 
only a few of the many very similar 
reading lessons which were given for 
the author to make this particular 
test upon, but the writer’s advisors 
thought it unnecessary to use more 
than seven. 


TeEsT II 


From this first test of the Score 
Cards we believed there was evi- 
dence to substantiate the claim that 
they would “pick out” a poor read- 
ing lesson and show wherein it was 
weak. Therefore, there was reason 
to believe that a careful study of the 
Seore Cards would offer material as- 
sistance to a teacher in the planning 
and preparation of various types of 
reading instruction. They might 
thus prove to be self-help devices of 
some value. In order to gather data 
upon this point, several students in 
the Indiana State Teachers College 
were selected to teach lessons under 
the following conditions: they were 
to be students without teaching ex- 
perience, but were to make a careful 
study of the Score Cards as part of 
their preparation for this test; they 
were then to teach a reading lesson 


in the presence of their fellow sty. 
dents who were to rate them by 
means of the Score Cards. We would 
secure, in this way, ratings on read. 
ing lessons taught by persons familj- 
ar with the Score Cards but without 
teaching experience. The first test 
of the Score Cards had been tp 
rate lessons taught by teachers up. 
familiar with the Score Card but 
with the advantage of several years 
experience. A comparison of these 
groups of lessons afforded a basis 
for judging the value of the Score 
Cards as instruments for helping 
the teacher rather than rating her, 
A comparison of these two groups of 
lessons—those given by experienced 
rural teachers and those taught by 
inexperienced Indiana State Teach. 
ers College students impressed these 
facts upon us: (1) That the lessons 
given by the rural teachers were de- 
cidedly poorer than those given by 
inexperienced Teachers College stu- 
dents. (2) These rural teachers need- 
ed aid in planning their lessons, be- 
cause: 

a. They were not familiar with the 
proper material for silent reading 
lessons. 

b. They did not know the essential 
elements of a good silent reading 
lesson. 


The Teachers College students had 


| 


| 


had the advantage of having these | 


elements presented to them through 
a study of the Score Cards, and in 
consequence they had made a cons¢i- 


ous effort to include these necessary | 


elements. There was no reason to 
suppose that the rural teachers 
might not. have done as well as did 
the Teachers College students if they 
had had the opporunity to familiar- 


ize themselves with the Score Cards. 
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TEST III 


Since the efficacy of the Score 
Cards to show the weakness of poor 
lessons had already been demon- 
strated by the rural school lessons, 
the question arose: “Will or will not 
the Score Cards reveal the particu- 
lar strength of good reading lessons 
or minor weaknesses, if any, in a 
good or superior lesson?” 


From the many lessons given to 
make this test, nine were reproduced 
in the thesis. Two of these were 
given by critic teachers at Blooming- 
ton, Indiana; the other seven were 
given by critic teachers at Terre 
Haute, Indiana. The writer’s advi- 
sor in the Department of Education 
at Indiana University wished his 
graduate class in Supervision to hear 
and score two good lessons under 
different conditions, to see which set 
of conditions secured a greater uni- 
formity of estimates. An example 
will make this clear. On the Score 
Card for work type lessons, I.A., if 
excellent, is worth 6, but the Card 
does not state the vaiue of the point 
if it is above average, average, or be- 
low average. To these different 
terms denoting different degrees of 
proficiency, no definite values had 
been assigned when the first lesson 
was given. The second lesson of this 
series which was reproduced was 
taught after definite values had been 
agreed upon for each degree of ez- 
cellency in presenting the point. Ac- 
cordingly, to the first problem, “Will 
or will not the Score Cards reveal 
the particular strength of good read- 
ing lessons, or the minor weakness, 
if any, in a good or superior lesson?” 
an additional problem was added: 
“Is greater or less uniformity secur- 
ed by having a definite value assign- 


ed to average, above average, and be- 
low average on each point?” 


One of the best critic teachers in 
the Training School at Indiana Uni- 
versity gave a lesson, and it was 
noted that the Score Card on 
which the rural school teachers re- 
ceived grades of ten or fifteen,— 
recorded on the critic teachers les- 
son a median of 76.67, with a stan- 
dard deviation of 12. Thus is was 
seen that the Score Card revealed the 
strength of a good lesson as well as 
it showed the weakness of a poor 
lesson. But the question of finding 
the better way of scoring in order to 
secure greater uniformity or judg- 
ment could not be settled until a later 
lesson was given. Accordingly, the 
following week the test was com- 
pleted. The Score Card was taken 
up and studied in the graduate class. 
Certain terms and standards of grad- 
ing were agreed upon. It was agreed 
that the teacher should be given full 
credit for any sub-points, which were 
not brought out and were not needed 
to be brought out. However, if these 
points could have been used and 
thus have improved the lesson, some- 
thing was taken off. The exact values 
agreed upon for each point, if it 
were superior, above average, below 
average, or poor were noted. The re- 
sult of the experiment was that les- 
son II showed a higher mean, 81.33, 
than did lesson I, 76.67. Again the 
Score Card recorded the strength of 
a good lesson as efficiently as it had 
shown the weakness of the poor les- 
sons given by the rural teachers. The 
S.D. of Lesson II was 7.10, while the 
S.D. of Lesson I was 12. The gradu- 
ate students interpreted these facts 
as an answer to the question that 
had been raised, and they decided: 
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(1) That the fixing of a definite 
value for average, above average, and 
below average would result in great- 
er uniformity of grading,—a lower 
S.D. than if no such values were set. 

(2) The class recommended, there- 
fore, than an agreement upon the in- 
terpretation of terms be made when- 
ever the Cards were to be used by a 
number of critics for the same les- 
son. 

(3) They recognized that if only 
one critic or supervisor were using 
the cards, he would apply his same 
standard to different lessons, and no 
injustice would be likely to occur. 


TEST IV 


Having made the third test of the 
Seore Cards on the two lessons given 
by critic teachers at Indiana Univer- 
sity, a fourth one was made on many 
lessons given by critic teachers in 
the Indiana State Teachers College 
at Terre Haute, Indiana. The writer 
wished to have some additional les- 
sons given by which the Score Cards 
should be tested to show whether 
they would clearly reveal the partic- 
ular strength or the minor weak- 
nesses, if any, in good or excellent 
lessons. The conclusions reached 
from the two lessons given with the 
twofold purposes stated under Test 
III were to be substantiated or shown 
to have little weight by applying the 
test to many additional lessons, 
seven of which were reproduced in 
the thesis. 

The first of the seven lessons was 
graded by three critic teachers, and 
all rated it Superior. The grades 
placed on the Score Card indicated 
to the teacher that while her two 
most important points, I and III, 
were excellently done, she might 
have given particular attention to 


II, The Teaching Act. The card indi- 
cated that this was her minor weak. 
ness. 

The second lesson of this series 
was taught by a critic teacher, and it 
was graded by three critic teachers, 
all of whom gave her Superior on 
every point. It must be kept in 
mind that the test was: “Can the 
Seore Cards detect the particular 
strength or minor weaknesses, if 
any, of a good or superior lesson?’ 
A careful study of her lesson show- 
ed that the teacher applied every 
point on the Score Card except III, 
B. 5. “Relation between this and 
other subjects.” It would have been 


hard to take this step in a lesson | 
that dealt with such a detail. Atany | 


rate, the lesson was not hurt by the 
omission and the Score Cards show- 
ed the teacher gave a well propor- 
tioned lesson, neglecting neither I, 
II, nor III. 


The third lesson of this series was 


graded Superior by two critics, sixty- | 


eight college students at Indiana 
State Teachers College, and the au- 
thor. The two critics and the author 
agreed with the students: the one 
serious objection to the drill was 
that it was too long; (II.D.) other- 
wise it was excellent. Again the 
Score Cards detected the one minor 
weakness of the teacher. 

The fourth lesson of this series 
was graded Superior by sixty-eight 
students in the Indiana State Teach- 
ers College, by two critic teachers, 
and the writer. The Score Card show- 
ed the lesson was well rounded, re- 
vealing no particular strong or weak 
points that spoiled the proportion. 


The fifth lesson in this series of 
seven given by critic teachers was 
graded by three critic teachers and | 
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by sixty-eight Indiana State Teach- 
ers College students who were tak- 
ing “Method of Teaching Reading in 
the Grades.” As this was a recrea- 
tional lesson and the training-school 
students enjoyed it, the writer con- 
sidered the lesson excellent. The 
college students, however, objected 
to having the children “find fault” 
ina “just for fun” lesson. The les- 
son had no striking virtue and no 
particular weakness, and the Score 
Card showed this. 


The sixth lesson used to make this 
test of the Score Cards to see wheth- 
er they would detect the particular 
strength or minor weakness, if any, 
in a good or superior lesson was 
graded by three critic teachers and 
by sixty-eight students who were 
studying “Method of Teaching Read- 
ing in the Grades” in the Indiana 
State Teachers College. Forty-eight 
students gave her Superior on her 
preliminary work; twenty-eight gave 
her Above Average. Miss C— for- 
got to give a motive question telling 
the children what to read for (1.C.). 
The class considered her working for 
speed and comprehension enough, 
but she confessed that she forgot 
L.C., due to her excitement. The In- 
diana State Teachers College stu- 
dents thought C and D were combin- 
ed, so that the motive was to see how 
fast they could read, therefore on 
their Score Card they did not show 
that the teacher had no motive ques- 
tion. This showed that the students 
needed to study Page 1 of the Score 
Cards for clearer meanings of the 
terms. Class discussion of other dis- 
agreements, too, in evaluations show- 


ed further lack of comprehension of 
was 


and. 


terms used. The fact that accurate 
grading by a number of persons 


could be done without agreement of 
meanings of the expressions used 
was revealed by test three and 
strengthened by the grading of this 
lesson. With the exceptions noted, 
the Score Card showed a balanced 
lesson,—and such it was. 


The seventh and last of this series 
of lessons given by critic teachers in 
the Indiana State Teachers College 
was graded by three critic teachers 
and by sixty-eight Indiana State 
Teachers College students of whom 
forty gave it the grade Superior and 
twenty-eight gave it Above Average. 
The evaluations on the Score Card 
showed that I was the strongest 
point of the lesson. Again the Card 
revealed that eighteen people noticed 
bad study habits among the young- 
sters. A check-up on this lesson 
showed that the teacher used only 
matter of fact questions, so that II.A. 
4., would be a thing for the teacher to 
watch. In history work there is usu- 
ally great opportunity for judgment 
questions and none were given. The 
fact that the Score Card showed the 
unusually strong preparation of 
“1.B. Atmosphere and the greatest 
weakness, “II].A. While Studying 
There Was Lip Movement,” provides 
fairly good evidence that by use of 
the Card both the particularly strong 
and the minor weaknesses of an ex- 
cellent lesson may be detected. 

To make this fourth test of the 
Score Card: i.e., “Are the Score 
Cards able to reveal the particular 
strength or minor weakness, if 


any, in good or superior lessons?” 
lessons were given by critic teachers 
at the Indiana State Teachers Col- 
lege at Terre Haute and these con- 
clusions were reached: 


(1) The Score Cards are able to 
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locate the particular strength or 
weakness in a good or excellent les- 
son. 

(2) The Score Cards showed one 
lesson particularly strong in prepar- 
ation, another strong in all points, 
one weak in habits of study, one 
weak in motivation, et cetera. 

(3) But the Score Cards very con- 
cretely showed’ the particular 
strength or weakness of the good or 
excellent lesson. 


TEST V 


The four tests to which the Score 
Cards up to this point have been sub- 
jected and which they had satisfac- 
torily stood are: 

(1) Whether or not the Score 
Cards distinguish between an ezcel- 
lent, an average and a poor silent 
reading lesson. 

(2) Whether experienced rural 
teachers without the Score Cards 
teach as well as do inexperienced per- 
sons with the Score Cards. 

(3) Whether or not greater uni- 
formity is secured by assigning defi- 
nite values to superior, average, and 
below average. 

(4) Whether or not the Score 
Cards reveal the particular strength 
or the minor weakness, if any, in a 
good or superior lesson. 

Still a fifth and a very different 
test of the Score Cards was made. 
One of the writers advisors wanted 
to know whether they would show the 
differences in the quality of work 
done by two different teachers upon 
the same subject matter. Two fifth 


grade teachers of unequal ability 
were chosen by the superintendent 
of a city school system. To each the 
following instructions were given: 
“Tomorrow afternoon after recess, 
I’d like to have you give a silent 
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reading lesson on the material found 
in Book I of Makers of Progress, yp. 
180, Thomas Alva Edison. I shall | 
likely bring six or seven people with 
me.” Signed by the Superintendent. 


The Superintendent, two Univer. 
sity professors, and six graduate stu- 
dents in Education met, and the au- 
thor went over the Score Card with 
them. It was noted that any point 
not brought out which could and 
should have been used to strengthen 
the lesson, should be marked poor, 
But if the nature of the lesson pre- 
cluded the use of this point, then a 
circle should be placed around the 
number, and the teacher was to have 
full credit for the point. For ex- 
ample, if the test were so easy that 
there were no unfamiliar’ words, 
then a circle was put around LF, 
and she would be given three on that 
step. But if there were new hard 
words, the meanings of which should 
have been cleared up and were not, 
then she was to be graded poor and 
given 0 on that one step. 


The following day these nine pe- 
ople visited the two teachers. The 
two lessons were heard and graded 
without anyone except the Superin- 
tendent knowing which of the two 
teachers was considered a particular- 
ly strong silent-reading teacher and 
which was thought to be weaker. The 
average grade for Lesson I was 
62.11; for Lesson II, 69.77. Four 
persons considered Lesson I slightly 
better than Lesson II; but the other 
five persons graded Lesson II con- 
siderably higher than they did Les- 
son I. Only three persons had used 
the Score Cards before, and these 
three agreed that the quality of the 
work done in Lesson II was con- 
siderably better. The Score Card 
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revealed the difference in the quality 
of the work done by teachers of wn- 
equal ability in teaching the same 
silent reading material. Thus the 
fifth test of the usefulness of the 
Score Cards had been successfully 
made. 
Test VI 


Up to this point in the study, the 
Score Cards had been subjected to 
tests mainly to show their secondary 
purpose; t.c., to show that someone 
other than the giver of the lesson 
used the Score Cards to check up on 
the lessons. These tests have shown 
that the Score Cards enable the crit- 
ic to detect that one lesson is poor; 
another one is strong; another has a 
certain specific weakness or strength; 
and that the quality of work done by 
two different teachers on the same 
material is revealed. But this pur- 
pose is not the chief use of the Score 
Cards. Their primary purpose is to 
help the teacher help herself. This 
purpose was tested on the lessons 
given by Indiana State Teachers Col- 
lege students who had studied, knew, 
and objectified in their teaching, the 
elements set forth on the Cards. The 
lessons by the students showed the 
helpful influence of the Cards (See 
Test II) as vividly as the lessons by 
the rural school teachers showed the 
need of such guidance. (See Test 
I.) But another series of lessons was 
given for the writer in order that 
she might test more or less conclu- 
sively that the Score Cards were 
self-aid devices for inexperienced 
teachers. This test was a much more 
positive one, and did not seek the 
comparison of two teachers’ work. 
The teacher’s presentation before 
she saw the Cards was compared 
with her presentation after she had 
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studied them. The test was conduct- 
ed in the following manner: Each 
teacher was asked to give a silent 
reading lesson, and this lesson was 
stenographically recorded. Then the 
Score Card was given to the teacher 
to study; and after she had studied 
it carefully, the writer worked out 
with her wherein the lesson reported 
could have been improved. Soon after 
this, the teacher was asked to give 
a second lesson. She was asked to 
study the Card faithfully and con- 
centrate her efforts on bringing out 
two or three of the main points set 
forth on it. Many lessons in pairs 
were given, but only ten lessons, five 
pairs, were reproduced in the thesis. 
The comparison of the two lessons 
tested whether the study of the 
Score Card improved her teaching or 
not. 


A comparison of this first pair of 
lessons showed even to the amateur 
in criticising reading lessons that 
Lesson II was much better than Les- 
son I. Lesson I gave no motive ques- 
tion (1.C.); nothing to work for 
(I1.D.); made no provision for in- 
dividual differences (I.E.); did not 
anticipate difficulties (I.F.) ; and set 
up no standards (1.G.). Lesson II 
presented all of these points. A 
study of II. The Teaching Act, show- 
ed that in Lesson I no motive was 
asked from students (II.A.1.); no 
important points were stressed 
(II.A.2.); and no summary was 
made (IJ.A.6.). In Lesson II all of 
these steps were taken. The differ- 
ence in the children’s reaction was 
very evident. Only two days elaps- 
ed between Lesson I and II so that 
the difference in the lessons could 
not be attributed to experience. The 
Score Card was the only help the 
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teacher had had, and by using it she 
changed her wnsatisfactory presen- 
tation to one above the average. 


A comparison of Lessons I and II 
by the second inexperienced teacher 
showed an improvement. In Lesson 
I, the teacher changed from a silent 
reading lesson to an oral lesson; in 
Lesson II, she did not. In Lesson I, 
no atmosphere was secured (I.B.) ; 
the motive was put very vaguely 
(I1.C.); no aim of increasing speed 
was set (I.D.); no provision was 
made for individual differences 
(I.E.); no difficulties were foreseen 
(I.F.); and no standards were set 
up. In Lesson II all of these points 
were made. In the teaching act (II) 
in Lesson I, no motive was asked for 
(IJ.A.1.) ; the important details were 
lost in the minor ones; the few judg- 
ment questions were poor (II.A.4.) ; 
no association with children’s inter- 
ests was made (II.A.5.) ; and no sum- 
mary was given (II1.A.6.). All of 
these steps except 5 and 6 under 
II.A., were taken in Lesson II. By 
using the Score Card, the teacher 
presented an average instead of a 
poor lesson. 


The third pair of lessons by an- 
other inexperienced teacher showed 
a decided difference. The first one 
was an oral reading lesson on silent 
reading material; while ,Lesson II 
was kept a silent reading lesson. 
Before having studied the card, prac- 
tically no preparation was made. 
After having studied the card, the 
teacher secured combined interest 
(I.B.) ; gave a definite motive to read 
for (1.C.) ; worked for speed as well 
as comprehension (I.D.) ; and set up 
a standard (1.G.). She also made 
better distinctions between main and 
minor points (II.A.2. and 3); made 


associations with child’s interests 
(I1.A.5.); and gave a summary 
(I1I.A.5.). While the lesson could 
have been improved, yet by having 
used the Score Card the teacher im. 
proved her poor lesson until the sec. 


ond one was above average. 


The fourth set of lessons by an. 
other inexperienced teacher showed 
that she had given some time to her 
preliminary work, but the second les. 
son showed three additional points 
were developed. Also, the child ace. 
tivity was much greater in lesson II, 
due to associations and judgments 
made. The teacher knew what to do; 
she gained interest. The second lesson 
showed that the teacher had paid 
much more attention to individuals, 
and the reaction was good. The 
teacher’s first lesson was not an 
average lesson; but after having 
used the Score Card, her lesson was 
average. Thus the fact was empha- 
sized that the Score Card had prov- 
ed a self-aid device to the teacher. 


This brings us to the fifth and last 
pair of lessons to be given by inex- 
perienced tdachers. Lesson I was 
about as poor as a lesson can be; 
while Lesson II was above the aver- 
age. The study of the Score Card 
called the teacher’s attention to what 
to do and the importance of each 
point. She adapted herself easily, 
and the result was astonishing. She 
had no help from anyone; the know- 
ledge of what to do, which she gain- 
ed from the Score Card, solved her 
problem for her. Objection might 
be raised that inexperienced teach- 
ers were being trained to follow the 
Cards, and naturally they would do 
the suggested things. But these 


Cards present the essential points of 
a reading lesson as judged by over 
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three hundred persons whose judg- 
ments are supposed to have consider- 
able weight, and we conclude that 
their judgments as set forth on the 
Cards have helped the teacher to 
help herself. 

This was the sixth and last test 
of the Score Cards which the author 


made. It was thought by her ad- 
visors that she had shown the the 
Score Cards have a use for critics 
and supervisors, but that they have 
greater value if used as self-aid de- 
vices for inexperienced teachers. In 
the thesis the Score Cards appear in 
their finished, printed form. 
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ParT III 
CONCLUSION 


In the conclusion of the thesis the 
author summarized the steps taken 
in constructing the Score Cards and 
the tests made of their validity to the 
critic and to the teacher herself. 

One of the needs which the au- 
thor had deemed most imperative in 
her teaching had been that of provid- 
ing some objective measures for 
silent reading lessons in the inter- 
mediate grades. Since no such mea- 
sures existed, there seemed no way 
out of the difficulty except to develop 
some. The thesis, of which this 
treatise is but a synopsis, deals with 
necessary elements in a silent read- 
ing lesson and the worth of each ele- 
ment, so that reading lessons might 
be evaluated much in the way that 
the Strayer-Englehardt Card evalu- 
ates school buildings. For these Score 
Cards the pooled judgment of three 
hundred twenty-five educators who 
are particularly interested in the 
reading work were secured. 

But when the Cards were com- 
pleted, it remained to be seen wheth- 
er they were serviceable and valuable 
or not. A series of tests were per- 
formed to find out their worth. The 
Score Cards were used by critics to 
demonstrate six things: 

(1) Did they or did they not reveal 
the weaknesses of poor lessons and 
the strength of good ones? 


(2) Did they, by fixing of definite 
values for the terms above average, 
average, and below average help to 
reveal more positively the weakness 
of poor lessons and the strength of 
good ones? 

(3) Could the specific strength or 
weakness of reading lessons be defi- 
nitely located? 

(4) Would the use of the Cards 
show to the critic that average 
Teachers College students who had 
never taught, but who had studied 
the Cards, could give better lessons 
than many experienced teachers 
could give without them? 


(5) Would they reveal the differ- 
ence in quality of work done upon the 
same material by diffeernt teachers? 


(6) Would they prove self-aid de- 
vices to teachers? 

The author presented to the read- 
er the stenographically reported les- 
sons which were used in making the 
tests, and she believes that there was 
contained therein some evidence to 
support the claim that the Score 
Cards for Silent Reading in the In- 
termediate Grades will prove both 
serviceable and valuable: 

(1) To the critic in grading the 
teachers’ work. 


(2) Particularly to the teacher her- 
self as self-aid devices. 
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Around The Reading Table 


High School English, Book One, by Henry 
Siedel Canby, John Baker Opdycke, and 
Margaret Gillum. ((New York: The 
Macmillan Company. 1932. Pp. xii, 484.) 


While it may be unorthodox for a teach- 
er to say so, the student’s best teacher is 
often the student himself. Particularly 
is this true in the arts, for color, form, and 
sound can never mean anything without 
intuitional, individual response. A _ labor 
of love is always a success for the laborer. 

It is upon this basis of appeal to the 
inner urge that Miss Gillum has built her 
revision of Canby and Opdycke’s text. From 
friendly speech of the conversational type 
innate in every convivial spirit, Miss Gil- 
lum lets the student lure himself up to 
letter-writing and thence still higher to 
formal composition. What is formal in 
name, however, is here very informal in 
practice. The directness of the method 
will appeal to every experienced teacher. 
There is not futile cant about unity, co- 
herence, and emphasis; these terms and 
their ilk are for rhetoricians and not for 
ninth-grade neophytes. Simplicity of nom- 
enclature is a virtue in any textbook. 

Other important features are the inclu- 
sion of much immediately useful practice 
material, emphasis on training in the use 
of the library and of reference books, due 
attention to word-study, and the treatment 
of grammar as essential, but subordinate 
to composition in its true aims and uses. 

But the aspect of the book that makes it 
worthy of wide adoption is its direct ap- 
peal to the student himself. Self-guidance 
through self-testing and self-criticism seems 
to be the watchword throughout. Plan- 
ning, speaking or writing, and revision— 
these seemingly simple and always neces- 
sary steps are made realizable for most 
students in this excellent text. 

The aes-triplex authority of an able lit- 
erary critic, a careful educationist in the 
English field, and a widely experienced 
classroom teacher will commend High 
School English, Book One, everywhere. 

—Leslie H. Meeks 
Head, Department of English. 


Teaching School Music by Alma M. Nor- 
ton, Arizona State Teachers College, 
Tempe, Arizona, with introduction by 
Louis Woodson Curtis, director, division 
of music, Los Angeles city schools, (Los 
Angeles: C. C. Crawford. 1932. Pp. 248.) 


This book is a review of the various 
methods employed in presenting the more 
common music activities as they occur in 


the schoolroom. It analyzes the problems 
and suggests solutions. Several solutions 
are suggested for each problem, the read- 
er being left free to arrive at his own con- 
clusion as to their merits. 

The great value of the book lies in the 
fact that here are practically all of the 
different methods in practice today des- 
cribed under one cover, thus making it 
easy for the music teacher to find them. 

The application of the activity program 
to teaching music in the schools is treated 
at some length, and rather clearly. Some 
space is also given to the treatment of the 
problem of testing the results of music 
teaching. 

The book should be very helpful not only 
to the beginning teacher, but to the more 
experienced teacher as well. 

—Lowell M. Tilson 
Head, Department of Music. 


Folk Festivals by Mary Effie Shambaugh, 
assistant supervisor of physical educa- 
tion, University of California, Los Ange- 
les, California. (New York: A. S. Barnes 
and Company. 1932. Pp. 160.) 


Folk Festivals is more than just a new 
collection of interesting folk dance ma- 
terial. The author has given each group 
of dances a setting against a background 
of old customs, legends, and costumes. The 
book is rich in suggestions for the group- 
ing of the dances around folk tales for the 
creation of bright and colorful festivals. 

The first collection of material centers 
around the tales of feasts of the American 
Sioux Indians; the second, the fiestas of the 
Spaniards and Mexicans in California; 
third, folk gatherings of Central Europe 
(Austria, Moravia, and Russia); the 
fourth, folk gatherings of Southern Europe 
(Bulgaria, Greece, and Yugoslavia). 

The book contains many splendid bibli- 
ographies helpful in relating each unit of 
material to the social life and customs of 
the people, description of characteristic 
costumes, clear diagrams and explanations, 
and numerous pictures. 

—Florence M. Curtis 
Head, Department of Physical 
Education for Women, 


An Experimental Study of the Educational 
Influences of the Typewriter in the Ele- 
mentary School Classroom by Ben D. 
Wood, Columbia University, and Frank 
N. Freeman, University of Chicago. 


(New York: The Macmillan Company. 
1932. Pp. ix, 214.) 
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The purpose of this study is twofold: 
(1) “to study the nature and extent of the 
educational influences of the portable type- 
writer when used as a part of the regular 
classroom equipment in the kindergarten 
and elementary grades” and (2) “to study 
the pedagogy of the typewriter as a class- 
room instrumentality.” 

Eight cities furnished the Experimental 
and Control Groups making a total of 6125 
pupils for the former and 8824 pupils for 
the latter group. Both groups were prac- 
tically evenly matched except that the Ex- 
perimental Group had the typewriter as 
part of its classroom equipment whereas 
the Control Group did not. Several private 
schools including the Horace Mann School 
were also tested. 

The Typewriting Educational Research 
Bureau, an organization made up of four 
leading typing companies, loaned 2100 
portable typewriters and assisted finan- 
cially during the three-year experiment, 
1929, 1930, and 1931, 

At the end of each year, New Stanford 
Achievement tests, Gates Reading tests, 
handwriting, spelling, and vocabulary tests 
were given both groups. In comparing these 
collected data, it was found that the Ex- 
perimental Group excelled the Control 
Group. The teachers’ reports were pre- 
dominantly in favor of the use of the type- 
writer. The children, too, enjoyed the 
portable. 

From a typewriting instructor’s view- 
point, the results are not so glamorous. 
First, ninety per cent of the teachers in 
the Experimental Group had never used a 
typewriter before. How could they teach 
its use effectively? Atlhough typewriting 
was not taught as an end in itself, type- 
writing speed and accuracy tests were 
given. Second, the ratio of typewriters to 
pupils was one to four. Many pupils “used” 
or “abused” the typewriter only two hours 
or less each week. Third, not only was 
typing technique neglected but in many 
cases the typing product contained many 
glaring typographical errors. 

Why exploit the skill typewriting for the 
learning of other skills which, no doubt, 
can be learned equally as well by less ex- 
pensive methods? 

—Irma Ehrenhardt 
Assistant Professor of Com- 
merce, 


Football Line Play by Bernard F. Oakes, 
head coach, University of Montana. (New 
York: A. S. Barnes and Company. 1922, 
Pp. xv, 258.) 


As to the author of this book, the re- 
viewer feels that he is well qualified to 
write such a one, since Mr. Oakes had his 
undergraduate work in football under Mr. 
Robert Zuppke of the University of Illi- 
nois, and has been associated with some of 
the outstanding line coaches. 


In the preface, the author states four 
purposes he had in mind while writing the 
He kept them well in mind when 
assembling the material and in the writing 
has fulfilled them very successfully, 

All coaches of football teach about the 
same fundamentals. Mr. Oakes presents 
them in a new and very interesting way, 
He lays stress upon the importance of giv. 
ing special attention to individual tech- 
nique. He leaves no doubt in the mind of 
each individual as to what his duty is in 
his position and under different circum- 
stances. Mr. Oakes presents the funda- 
mentals in a logical sequence: first, con- 
ditioning of men, and second, step by step, 
building up a line for both offense and de- 
fense. 

The illustrations are exceptionally fine 
and interesting. Actual photographs are 
given to illustrate the points the author 
wishes to make, making it possible for the 
player or coach to see just what is con- 
sidered the accepted practice in any par- 
ticular instance. 

The contribution of this book to the field 
of literature on this subject should be ap- 
preciated by young coaches who are just 
starting their career as coaches and by ex- 
perienced coaches for new ideas and con- 
firmation of the way they have been teach- 
ing football line playing. 

—David A. Glascock 
Assistant Professor of Physi- 
cal Education for Men, 


Learning to Spell by William Henry Cole- 
man, lecturer and specialist in curricu- 
lum research, Herman Lee Donovan, pres- 
ident, Eastern Kentucky State Teachers 
College, George Willard Frasier, presi- 
dent, Colorado State Teachers College, 
and Alexander J. Stoddard, superinten- 
dent of schools, Providence, Rhode ls- 
land. (Chicago: Hall & McCreary Com- 
pany. 1932.) 


This new spelling series is the result of 
a critical analysis and evaluation of spell- 
ing objectives, curriculum construction, 
spelling lists and texts made by William 
Henry Coleman and presented in A Critique 
of Spelling Vocabulary Investigations, Col- 
orado State Teachers College Education 
Series, No. 12, published by the Colorado 
State Teachers College, Greeley, Colorado. 
The core word list consists of 3017 words 
selected on the basis of a comparative study 
of thirty-three recent, recognized scientific 
vocabulary investigations and texts. These 
investigations include reading and writing 
vocabularies of adults and speaking, read- 
ing, and writing vocabularies of children. 
Each word in the core list appeared in fif- 
teen of the thirty-three lists. To it were 


added 1782 words whose frequency and 
cruciality warranted inclusion. 

The grade placement is also the result of 
careful research. As far as possible, words 
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were allocated on the basis of the grade 
in which they first come into general use. 
The grade lists range in length from 527 
in second to 700 in eighth. Crucial words 
are included within the list for the first 


grades. 


A unique feature of the lists is the ar- 
rangement of words within the grade on 
the basis of meaningful association, roots 
and derivatives, and unit arrangement of 
material. 

The procedure for teaching differs from 
that currently used. It provides for the 
test-study-test method, but uses what the 
authors term a “three-day attach” meth- 
od. The daily assignment comprises from 
three to five words. The teaching proce- 
dure outlined for each day provides for 
assignment, group study, individual study, 
teacher dictation, restudy, self dictation, 
and review. The child’s method of learning 
to spell a word is that outlined in the best 
of the current texts. 

Review is adequately provided for in ac- 
cordance with the difficulty index of each 
word, The type of difficulties taken into 
account in securing this list were initial, 
persistent, and recurrent. The authors 
make the following statement regarding 
provision for reviews: 

“(1) Reviews are scientifically spaced, 
the time between them increasing in 
length; (2) each review introduces some 
new element, thus sustaining interest and 
attention; (3) each review, in so far as is 
possible, moves toward a more lifelike sit- 
uation.” 

Many lessons are followed by problems 
of which the following are examples from 
the seventh grade assignment. 

“In the word ‘thermometer’ what part of 
the word means ‘heat’ and what part means 
‘measure?’ What is the meaning of ‘per 
cent?’ ” 

“Is it a general rule that e follows ¢ in 
such words as ‘decieve’ and ‘deceitful?’ ” 

This series has to commend it the care 
with which the lists have been compiled 
and graded, and the omission of phonetic 
groupings. One might have expected less 
consideration of text lists and greater em- 
phasis on selection from children’s writ- 
ings. Many teachers will be happy to 
avoid the Monday pre-test over an extend- 
ed list of words. It may be, too, that the 
short daily assignment will be helpful to 
children who lack confidence in their abili- 
ty to spell or to learn to spell. Many 
teachers will feel that the variety in types 
of review is of greater value than the ex- 
clusive use of lists. 

The writer questions the study of homo- 
nyms in grades as early as the second. 
List 79 on page 32 of the elementary text, 
for example, consists of three words, read, 
reading, read. Spelling rules seem to be 
overemphasized. 

—Mary D. Reed 
Director of Primary Education. 


Greek Games, An Organization for Festi- 
vals, by Mary Patricia O’Donnell, in- 
structor in physical education, Teachers 
College, Columbia University, and Lelia 
Marion Finan, instructor in physical ed- 
ucation, Barnard College, Columbia Uni- 
versity. (New York: A. S. Barnes and 
Company. 1931. Pp. xii, 155.) 


_In 1932, Barnard College gave the thir- 

tieth performance of Greek Games. These 
games are an annual competitive activity 
participated in by the freshman and sopho- 
more classes. An energetic group of soph- 
omores informally challenged some fresh- 
men to compete after the Greek style, in 
poetry and athletics, as far back as the 
year 1903. Each succeeding spring found 
a festival of a little more elaborate nature 
until now the Games are a blend of poetry, 
music, dance, costume, and athletics, involv- 
ing the departments of English, Greek, 
Latin, and music, as well as physical edu- 
cation, 
_ This book is written “with the hope that 
it may be of value to those who organize 
festivals, large or small, national, symboli- 
cal, or historical.” It is an extremely de- 
tailed account of ideas, arrangements, and 
schedules, including certain prize lyrics 
and dances. Sections are devoted to: Sig- 
nificance of Greek Games; General Organi- 
zation; Entrance; Priestesses and Herald; 
Lyrics; Dances; Costumes and Properties; 
Music; Athletics; Business. A comprehen- 
sive bibliography is appended. 

Fired by the need for new material the 
students seek diligently for authentic 
stories and practices. The idea for the 
sophomore entrance of 1931 deserves re- 
telling: 

“Chloe, beloved of Kallikles, has been chosen 
to represent Persephone in the annual festival of 
Spring, dedicated to the Goddess of Fruits and 
Grain. In the midst of the pantomime in which 
Persephone’s capture by Pluto is depicted, Chloe, 
suddenly frightened, breaks away from the high 
priest and rushes from the temple. She and her 
lover attempt to flee, but this sacrilege to Per- 
sophone, all-powerful Goddess of Corn and Queen 
of the Dead, is not to be endured by the terrified 
and enraged populace. The two lovers are cap- 
tured, and Chloe, led to the floor of the altar, is 
killed, while Kallikles is forced to look on in help- 
lessness. The populace then withdraws in horror 


from the temple, and at last, left alone, Kallikles 
silently bears away the body of his beloved.”’ 


The intricate charts of each movement are 
of value to the reader only so long as she 
recalls the fact that the book is the plan 
for one specific festival and not to be 
copied exactly with any spontaneous re- 
sults. It is an example which may stimu- 
late others to independent creation. 

The writer cannot imagine the students 
of this school being content to repeat year 
after year programs of an undeniably simi- 
lar nature. A_ performance of Greek 


Games is a lovely and thrilling spectacle 
when seen the first time, but palls more 
and more each year. 

The discriminating reader will be able 
to sift out valuable suggestions for organi- 
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zation from the mass of encumbering de- 
tail. The pictures are excellent. 
—Miriam DuVall 
Instructor, Department of 
Physical Education for 
Women. 


Bookkeeping and Accounting for Rural 
Schools by M. E. Studebaker, Head, De- 
partment of Commerce, Ball State Teach- 
ers College. (Cincinnati: South-Western 
Publishing Company. 1932. Pp. viii, 380.) 


Bookkeeping and Accounting for Rural 
Schools is primarily a text to be used in 
rural schools. It is similar to the 20th 
Century Bookkeeping and Accounting in 
set up, the terminology being applied to 
farm situations. Mr. Studebaker has made 
an excellent adaptation of this terminology. 

This book aims to teach the fundamen- 
tal principles of accounting and business 
methods through the use of problems with 
which rural boys and girls are in daily 
contact, through 4-H club work, and by the 
knowledge gained in his or her own home, 
farm, or store records. The fundamental 
principles are the same for the farmer, 
manufacturer, merchant, or banker or any 
other type of business man. Once a farm 
boy or girl has mastered the fundamental 

rinciples he can make adaptations to city 
usiness situations with comparative ease. 

The “equation approach” is used in pre- 
senting rural accounting and bookkeeping, 
and short practice sets are used to give the 
students practice in keeping books for var- 
ious types of farm projects. It is a text 
that is easily understood and is written 
in a language for the high school boys or 
girls in rural communities. 

—V. E. Breidenbaugh 
Instructor in Commerce. 


The Measurement of Athletic Power, Some 
Achievement Standards in Track and 
Field Events for Boys from Ten to 
Twenty Years of Age, by Charles Har- 
old McCloy, research professor of an- 
thropometry and _ physical education, 
State University of Iowa. (New York: 
A. S. Barnes and Company. 1932. Pp. 
xiv, 178.) 


This book is a monumental piece of work 
in the field of tests and measurements in 
physical education. The author has con- 
tributed much research material in physi- 
cal education in the past and this volume 
is especially valuable. 

He has presented some achievement 
standards in track and field athletic events 
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for boys from ten to twenty years of 

He does not intend that the measures 
presented in this volume should supplant 
the measurements of motor ability, the 
strength index, or the physical fitness jp. 
dex. He presents the material as bein 
helpful in the motivation of pupil activi. 
ties and in contributing additional know. 
ledge concerning the individual. 

The outstanding feature of this work is 
the careful, painstaking technique he has 
used in the statistical compilation and 
treatment of data for the purpose of ge. 
curing objective, valid, and reliable achieve. 
ment standards in track and field athletics, 
He has carried approved statistical tech- 
nique farther in this work than has gener- 
ally been done in the field of physical edy- 


cation. 
—Arthur L. Strum, 
Head, Department of Physical 
Education for Men. 


Sabbatical Leave for College Teachers, by 
Lewis B. Cooper, assistant professor of 
supervised teaching, University of Flori- 
da Education Series, Vol. I, No. 1, 
(Gainesville, Florida: University of 
Florida, February, 1932. Pp. vi, 88.) 


High School Science Clubs by Louis A. 
Astell, advisitor, Illinois Junior Academy 
of Science, and Charles W. Odell, assis- 
tant director, Bureau of Educational Re- 
search, University of Illinois. Univer- 
sity of Illinois Bulletin, Vol. X XIX, No. 
39. (Urbana, Illinois: College of Educa- 
tion, University of Illinois. January 12, 
1932. Pp. 77.) 


Public Junior College Legislation in the 
United States by John Addison Clement, 
professor of education, and Vivian 
Thomas Smith, assistant, bureau of edu- 
cational research, University of Illinois. 
University of Illinois Bulletin, Vol. 
XXIX, No. 58. (Urbana, Illinois: Col- 
lege of Education, University of Illinois. 
March 18, 1832. Pp. 61.) 


Eighteenth Annual Conference on Educa- 
tional Measurements. Bulletin of the 
School of Education, Indiana University, 
Vol. VII, No. 5. (Bloomington, Indiana: 
School of Education, Indiana University. 
May, 1932. Pp. 83.) 


Tests for the 
Sixth, Seventh, 
{Columbus Ohio: 


Columbian Achievement 
Third, Fourth, Fifth, 
and Eighth Grades. 


Columbian Test Service.) 
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(Continued from Page 300) 
mathematics to senior-college mathe- 
matics. The scholarship of women 
majors dropped decidedly from 
freshman subjects to sophomore sub- 
jects, but increased from sophomore 
mathematics to senior-college mathe- 
matics. Average senior-college math- 
ematics of women majors was slight- 


ly less than average freshman mathe- 
matics scholarship. 

A comparison of the average schol- 
arship of the students included in 
this study in mathematics and their 
average scholarship in their other 
major subjects revealed that scholar- 
ship in the other majors was higher 
than scholarship in mathematics. 
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